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PREFACE. 


This liook puts into shape a plan whirh tlie writer has found 

very cfJective in teaching what may l>e called tlie coloui- and 
form of History. 

It is easily possible for children to })e <Iate-perfoct and fact- 
peifect, and yet to ha\e no idea of the hues whicli life wore in those 
fat -off days. Indeed, it is often found that children regard the 
people of distant times as pure ah.stmctions and not of like Hesh 
and blood with themselves. This ditlicully can only be grappled 
with by setting the imaginative side of the child mind to work. 

Put before them a picture of a child’s life in those days. Tell 
them a story in which a boy or girl, much of their own age, takes 

a share in the events of his or her time, and the historv lesson 
becomes another thinjr. 

The present book is an attempt in this manner. Historv 
proper cannot, of course, be learned from it, though a slight 
thread of fact connects the stories. 

It is meant as a reading book for Upper Classes which, while 
pleasing cliildrcn with the movement of the scene, will place 
before them a picture of the time; in fine, it aims at giving them, 

upon a tiny scale, the effect which an historical novel has for 
their ciders. 

Great care has been taken to kee]) the language easily within 
their comprehension, and, as the book has lieen written by a 
working teacher for working teachers, it is hoped that this enc 
has been attained. Nothing is more easy than to cloud the 
meaning of a whole pa.ssagc for a child by a single obscure word- 
And the teacher is much more usefully occupied in enlarging his^ 
scholars horizon, in deepening their impre.ssions of time and 
scene, than in drilling them in verbal niceties which really belong 
to another and later stage of their education. 


— '"BV 
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I. A HoML in ANi II.M JifOlAIN. 

11. PnEI'AItlNO I-OI*. Tin; I'iiE. 

III. The JiATTi ,E ON THE Slloia:. 

I. 

A HOME IN ANCIENT EliTlAIN. 

One bright morning — long, long :igo in old 
Brituiu, little Feltor sat up from sleep and 
rubbed his eyes. Eeltor's home consisted of one 
large, round room, \vith walls of great o:ik logs, 
their chinks plastered with clay, roof of branches 
covered with a thatch of rushes, and a lioor of 
mud. In the middle of the iloor a lire (of 
wood and turf mixed) was burning, and the 
smoke, driven hither and thither by the wind 
blowing in freshly at the open door, iiually escaped 
through a hole in the highest |>art of the roof. 
The place where Eeltor was sitting was a raised 
bench running all round the house, and upon this 
bench the family slept. On the opposite side 
of the room a heap of skins tossed aside marked 
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the place where his parents had been sleeping, but 
the}^ were now gone. Springing down upon the 
soft rushes which covered the lioor, Feltor ran 
across the room. 

“^feueg,” he cried, “ Meueg, wake up.” 

Beside his parents’ couch lay his baby brother, 
carefully wrapped in a black bearskin, his bright 
hair shining brighter still against the soft, glo^y 
depths of the tur. Meiieg opened his eyes 
sleepily, to smile on his brother, then shut them 
again and nestled deeper into his soft, warm 
bed, while Feltor laughed, and ran through the 
open door. Here he found his mother, busy 
with the hand-mill grinding corn, and he went at 
once to help her. 

“ I can do that, mother,” he cried. 

His mother smiled and gave him the handle of 
the mill to turn while she went to fetch more 
corn. Feltor ground away busily, and looked 
round at the same time to see where his father 
was. No sign of him could be seen about their 
patch of cleared laud, hemmed in on one side by 
the thick forest, and on the other by a deep, 
slow river, nor could the boy see their two great 
hunting dogs, Bran and Lwyd. 

He has gone himting,” thought Feltor, “ I 
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wish I had been up early enou-h to start with 
him 

At this moment a Ion;;, wild howl ran- from tlu* 
forest and I'eltor looked tJiat wa\. 

“Ah, ha, old wolf. said the boy “Non would 
not dare to eoine so close as that if Ilian 
and J^wyd were at home. 'J’hey would make Vou 
liow] in earnest, 1 know.” 

I lien he turned a^'ain to ^nindin- the corn and 

worked away with a will, taking but little notice ot 
anythin^^ else. 

Suddenly a lond scream fiom his tuollier startled 
Feltor, and, looking up. he saw little Meneg, who 
had escaped unseen from the house, more than 
half across the clearing, and toddling steadily 
towards the gloomy du.sk of the thick forest. 

“Meneg, Meneg, come hack, come back!” 
shouted Feltor. leaping up and Hying, swift as a 
bird, after his little brother, while his mother 
ran also with loud outcry. Jhit what was that 
sihmt, gliding, grcN' form, slipping like a Hitting 
shadow through the underwood, straight for. the 
.tiny Hgure } Both Feltor and his mother knew it 
foi a wolf and ran swifter still and shouted 3’efc 
louder. .Meneg stopped and looked back on them, 
then turned in his gay mischief, and toddled 
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MhNnO AND THK WuM'. 

forward. Now, the wolf was at the edt;e of the 
forest, and MeiiO'^ was midway bt*twt*t'n the runners 
and the givat shinim^ teeth ready to seize him 
Had tlie old. £;ri‘V wolf dashed out at once intotho 

r 7 

Open, there would leiv** l)et'ri no ehaneo to save 
the child. But he lingered for a moment under 
the last patch of cover, while he looked right and 
left to be sure that this was no trap laid for 
him. He knew well em)ugh how these people 
prized his^thick, warm skin, and he was in no 
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hun-y to part .ith -avod 

On ca.oe I-Vltor l,Ke tin- u,„d. ..a,,,),, |„s l.ttK. 

t*i-otherand swun- l,„„ ,„to hi. inoth. r- ar.ns a. 

sie ran up and the-t:aunt, ^uvv uoll shpp.-d l,a,-k 

-nto 1,0 dopths of tl.o wood to look to, anotho, 

bie.tkfast. Kaok thoy wont to tin- lion.,-, Mono.r's 

fnothor hold, no h„n „;,d,t to ho,-, and t.-lhno hn„ 

^^hnt wonld oorta.nly happen ,f ho ,an away to tho 

wood who,-e tho wolf and wild hoar lav hidden 
"bet, a n,-eat harkino 

nve,-. Foltor sp<-d to tho hnnk and looked oanorh 

n B,a„. On Lwyd, (food dope. ! ' Then ho 
shouted ana,,, with ,-edo„blod dolinht to,- tho ohas,> 
swept ,nto v,ew. Beyond tho rive,- |a^ a uido 
open glade oa,-poted with short, fine turf ,- and down 
, h,s ca.ne hounding a g,eat stag, h,s luanohinn 
hotns r,s,„g tall and stately, his s,„ooth. dun hide 
spotted a,Kl streaked with ,n„d and foan,, while at 
his haunches, and ganiing on hi,,, little hv little 
eap by leap, came two groat hounds, their lips 
patted, then- shtnmg fangs ha,-ed for the final 
spring their shaggy bodies ahnost touching the 
ground as they urged their fierce, tireless gallop 
He will talce to the river. He must come this 
"ay, or,ed Feltor, and running swiftly to the 
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h.. up his bnw M.ul a uunph. of 

I, nows, llo had orowu up with a hoW lu his 
hands, and his fathor liad raiofully Ivaiiu d him to 
sl,„„t ■ hilt lie liad iicviu- uiiiood an arrow at siu h 
as tllis. II.. dartod haoU to th- riv... l.auk 
i„ li,,,.. to SCO tlm stay talm a huuo leap out into 
the stream. Ihaii and Lwyd made- a tinal sprin.y, 
hnt missed their prey, and tumhled pell mell into 
the water at his wake. Swiftly ail three swam 
aeross and I'eltor, toiielnny the point, of his arrow 
Ihia.ny It ke..n, fitted it to Ins how and ran 
towards the point for wlii. li t li.. sta.y was making 
II,. was hnt a do/aui yards away when the stay 
the sandy bottom beneath his feet, stood 
np and sliook the water from linii in a shower. 
Then he yained the shore at a siiiyle bound, when 
|.'.,ltor s bow twanyed like a harp-striiiy. llearmy 
furiously, the stay made three tremendous bounds 
forward’, then rolled over dead, with beltor's arrow 
biu'if'tl (U^cp ill ^li^ heart. 

•' Uown, Bran 1 Down, Lwyd 1 " shouted the 
lioy as the doys started forward, and the obedient 
hounds fell to his side at once. His niother eanio 
full of (iraises of his skill, and little Money came 
also and tiiyyed at the hide of tin- dead deer while 
Feltor walked proudly round and round the great 
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nvaturo, ...an.ly al.l.. Ik.]„.v,> ,ha, )„. 

■■‘V'”', : T now a 

nmte. hke Ins tatluT. It was s.-von.l nnnnto. 

H.tore tin. Intt.w appn.„-...l„a tall .„an. w„h ,low,„.. 

'inir and board, n.nnino swiftly on the tra, winob 

juu] (lot-r iiad K^ft. 

‘•(■'oino, fatbor. ■' si, onto, I |',.|tor, ul,...f,,||v 

‘■('oiJK*, I have r.liDt the 

“ ^ "11, onod his father in suipriso, as bo panso.l 
on the opposite bank, breathino heavily af,„, 
lon^^ run, and loanin^r ou speai-. 

''ies. said Ffdtnr's niother. prondJv. It fell 
to a sin^de arrow. " 

The hoy himself was rnnnin- to a little nook in 
le bank alwve, and. in a moment, had unloosed 

a eoraole lyin.^ there and jiimped in. ])ippi„„„ 

shoit, bioad-bladed paddle in the stream he had 
soon terried his father a, mss, and the omnp .-ol- 
lecfced about the fallen deer. 

“ When I saw the dogs heading him for home,” 
sa.,1 h.s father, " 1 thought it was h.eky for me 
but I did not dream of this. Come. Feltor. you 

hefo^'- ^ 

befoie I killed such a sta^ as this."' 

“I think Feltor ought to have the skin for his 
heel, said his mother, smiling. 
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“ \ aood idea,” answered his father, “ and it 
shall be stripped off at once.” He took h.s knife 
his hand, and was about to make cii ’ 

,vheu he paused and looked fixedly before h n 
b’eltor and his mother looked also, and sau m ti 
distance, at the farthest point of the long clearing 
, ,a„ning figure. It was a young man h.s head 
bout down, and coming on at the top of h.s speed. 

Not a word was spoken until the runner came 
.pnte near. Then, raising his head, he saw them 
and Hung up his hands, crying out, Ihe 

Homans ! The Homans are coming ! ’hf 

Everyone started, and looked eagerly at each 
other. The dreaded Homans were coming. What 
might they not expect ? For some time the .fear 
of the coming of the Homans had been hanging 
like a cloud over that part of the southern coast. 
The ships, which came regularly from Gaul to 
■retch the much prized tin, had brought news of 
the intentions of the great Homan leader. The 
Britons knew that the mighty captain’, Julius 
Ciesar, was angry with them for the aid they had 
rendered to their friends, the Veneti, in Gaul; 
they knew the Roman greed of conquest, and 
how Ca?sar was bent on subduing everyone to his 
will ; and they knew that no hope remained to 
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them except to battle bravelv f„r their l,ve,l,.,„ 
and their country. Jiut of all toes there was non,, 
to be dreaded like the Romans. Sea or land, alike 
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they fought and conquered. Had not the friends 
of the Britons, the Veneti, conlident in their 
strong ships and skilful seamanship, laughed 
Cesar’s power to scorn and ill-treated his mersen-. 
gers, who summoned them to surrender ? And 
had not Cfesar, building ships and manning them 
Avith Roman sailors and soldiers, utterly over- 
thrown the powerful Veneti, slain many of them, 
and sold the rest into slavery ? All these things 
had been talked of in Feltor’s home; for his 
j j mother s brother sailed to and fro across the strait 
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with caif^^oes of tin, bound overland to Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles. 

1 am sent, Beric, to bid thee to the council 
of chiefs, ’ cried the messenger to Feltor’s father. 
‘ A galley has come in with sure news of the 


enemy.*’ 


Beric threw up his handjn token of assent, and 
turned hastily towards the house. Feltor ran 
swiftly before, and springing to the wall above his 
father’s bed, lifted down the small, rounri shield 
which, with a long sword, hung there always 
ready. Quickly girding himself with his sword 
and swinging his shield over his shoulder, Beric 
strode away for the place of meeting, Feltor and 
the messenger following closely at his heels. 
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II. 

PREPARING FOR THE FOE. 

For twenty minutes, Beiic and his companions 
followed a narrow path cut in the thickness of the 
wood, then they came out on a wide, open, ^nassy 
valle3% ^'lotted about witli houses like their own, 
and here and there yellow patches of corn still 
unreaped, while by the riverside herds of horses 
and oxen were quietly ^razin<r. Passini; through 
this pleasant scene, they went on up the hillsids 
among the trees, and came out on the upland 
above. Here, they looked out over a wide heath 
with a white road winding over its dark face and 
passing below the hillock on which they stood. 
Along this road came a string of -clumsy waggons, 
creaking and groaning, each drawn by foTTrrturdy 
hoi*ses. In front came a buiiv figure, spear in 
hand, leading the first horse, and Feltor knew him 
for Serinat, the trader, who brought the tin far 
from the west, from distant Cernyw to their own 
coast, from which, on a clear day, one could mark 
the galleys passing over the strait from the white 
clifis of Britain to the dim shores of Gaul, d' 
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" Wliat, tu> : Scrmat I " slioutetl Berie. “Go 

no liuther with thv tin.” 

“And wliy not. Boric ?” asked the trader. 
“There is utlua- work to he done by the shore 
now than carrvini^ tin to ships,” ciMed Feltor’s 
father. “ 'I'lu* Boinans are coining and we must 
face them. ” 

“ Is it so?” said the other gravely. “ ’Tis a 
terrible foe. ” 

“ i 'oine with me to the council.” cried Beric. 
“ Thou knowest much ofatlair.s bevond the sea and 


canst oive us much assistance.” The tnider 
nodded, and gave a shrill whistle. Two ot his men 
started forwar<l from the rear of the train, and 
Sermat bade them turn aside the waggons to the 
villaire below and there remain until certain news 


came ot the movements of the Romans. Then 
the trader and Beric marched forward, but Feltor 
followed them no further. Far out in the heath 
rose a great mound, covered with a thick, dark 
grove of oaks. This was the sacred grove where 
the Druids held their sacrifices and where the 
chiefs met in council, and Feltor dared not 
approach nearer. He flung himself at full length 
on the soft turf and watched the heath, dotted here 
and there with the figures of those gathering to 
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the council. P.-e,sently a pat,,-.- of I,.,. ,,,, 
along the path near Felto.-, who lo.,ke,l up an, I c, id 

.loyfully, “ Hanun,” an<l a hoy .,h„„t his,.„.„ a.w 
ran up aufl Hung hnnself down Ix'si,!,. I-Vltoi . 
wa.s hi.s frieh.l Hanun who lived in the house n.anvst 
toK-ltor's home and waa his constant con, panion. 

oi a long tune the hoys lay ainl talke.l of the 

coming stiuggle, wishing that they we,.- only old 

enough to he admitted to the lanks of tl.e ti.r'htin.r 

men, when at la.st they saw a figure leave the 

counc.l grove and ,un swiftly hy the nea.est path 
tor the village below. 

‘‘ It is a mes.sage to the people in the villa, .e ” 
said Feltor. “Let us go and see what it i^ !’’ 

hey .sprang up at once and huiiied down throimh 
the wood to the plain, but the me.ssenger of the 
counc.l was there before them, and his news had 
thrown the place into bustle.and confusion. Some 
were harnessing horses and o.x-en to waggons, othei-s 
were bringing clothing and weapons out of their 
dwellings, women and children were busy as ants 
fetching corn out of the storehouses, boys and dogs 
ran shouting and barking to gather up the herds of 
cattle and to drive the sheep and pigs together, 
while the old and feeble had salUed out from the 
firesides and were making their way towards a 
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lofty hill which rose solitary from the plain. The 
bovs knew at a glance what the message had 
meant. The chiefs had ordered the non-cpn> 
batants to take refuge in the “Dinas,” the great 
liill fort, and away tiew Feltor to tell his mother 
of the movement. In two hours he was back 
again, leading a waggon drawn by two slow-step- 
ping oxen, and laden with food and household 
gear, Ids mother walking behind with Meneg in 
her arms. A laide track ran down the middle of 
the valley towards the tall, solitary hill, and Feltor 
guided the oxen along it. Soon they were in the 
midst of a stream of their neigbboui's, all busily 
engaged in conveying food and the best of their 
simple furniture to the place of refuge. At the 
foot of the hill they stopped, for the slope was too 
steep for the waggon,and Feltor and his mother, 
each shouldering a burden, went quickly up. The 
top of the hill presented a curious scene. Originally 
almost flat, a tiny tableland, it had been dug out 
and the cleared earth piled around as a breastw'ork 
until it looked like a huge saucer with shallow 
sides gently sloping inwards from the rim of the 
earthwork. A deep trench had been dug outside 
the wall, and, in the latter* a narrow gateway had 


been left to be closed with a strong palisade when 
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the enemy should approach. The wide expanse of 
turf enclosed by the fortihcatioa was crowded with 
swiftly moving figures, each busy witli an appointed 
and well-understood task. Some were erectin'^ 
shelters of dressed skins stretched on a framework 
of hazel and willow houghs; some were driving 
stakes into the ground to tethexj^xen, sheep, and 
swine who had been driven up to serve as food ; 
others again were rolling and hoisting into place 
on the outer edge of the trench huge stones, so 
that a single push might send them bounding down 
among an attacking force. These last workers 
were chiefly busy on the side where the road ran 
up, the remaining sides of the hill being very steep 
and encircled by the river. Trip after trip, up and 
down, were made by Feltor and his mother until 
all their movables were safe in the shelter of the 
hill fort. Uy this time the council had broken up 
and Feltor’s father came to them at once. 

“ The Romans have already assembled on the 
farther side,” he said, “ the}^ niay be here any da'f' 
now. A ship which came in this morning for tin 
brought the news. The sailors on board saw a 
great fleet lying off the shore ready to' carry the 
Homans across. But there is no tim.e to be lost. 
Much com remains still to be cut and we must 
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make it all safe before our enemies arrive. It 
would be madness to leave it for them.” Ho saying 
he hurried away to the plain below to assist the 
band of workers who were cutting down the yellow 
corn, and tying it in bundles ready for carrying 
away to safe hiding places, after the fort was fully 
stored Feltor and his friend Hanun ran to assist 
the herdsmen, Bran and Lwyd hounding at their 
heels. The great mass of the domestic animals 
was driven far into the depths of the forest and 
pastured in hidden glades where the enemy could 
not reach them, a band of watchers remaining with 
them to kee}) off wild beasts, and to confine the 
animals within bounds. In such labours as these 
the day passed swiftly and, with the darkness of 
the night, the wearied Britons flung themselves 
down and were soon wrapped in the deep sleep 

of tired men.^^ y 

The first shifiing of dawn over the eastern tree 

tops was the signal for everyone to be astir. 

Scouts w'ere sent from the “ Dinas ” to glean news 

on every side, new's of the coming of the enemy, 

news of what forces of their friends w'ere gathering 

to join in the struggle against the invaders. From 

tne w^atchers on the cliffs, live miles aw’ay, word 

was soon brought that no signs of the hostile 
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gallej's were yet to be seen, while from all otlu-i 
directions came reports of bodies of their kinsmen 
gathering and inarching for tlie cosist. The \ alley 
below the hill fort lay in the direct line of mairh 
and had been agreed upon at the couiuil* as thr 
meeting place, and so, all day long, a great throng 
of lighting men gathered and thi(kene<l there. 
Tall, strong, savage-looking fellows they weng 
their bodies blue with the woad with which they 
had stained themselves to look more dreadful to 
their enemies. Everyone was armed with spear 
and sword and shield, some riding the strong, wiry 
horses, reai*ed in that country-side, otliers driving 
2 chariots, which they handled with wonderful skill, 
sending them over places where it seemed im- 
possible for horses and wheels to go. 

For hours Feltor and Hamm wandered through 
the great camp which had formed itself in their 
familiar valley, gating with delight on the ever- 
changing scene, nor did they return to the 
“ Dinas ” until the dusk was falling and the watch 
lires beginning to brighten all over the plain. 

The next morning the boys were sitting on the 
edge of the earthwork dangling their feet over the 
deep trench and staring down into the thick, white 
mist which hid the valley and the camp. But, 
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though nothing could be seen, yet the rattle of 
wheels, the ring of weapons against arinour, the 
confused nninnur of the host came up through the 
sharp, pleasant September air to show that things 
were still as they had seen them the night before. 

Suddenly, at the lower end of the valley, the 
murmur deepened, then swelled into outciy and 
uproar, a billow of deafening sound which rolled 
up the hollow vale, man shouting to man, a rush to 
arms, the thundering of horses’ feet, the tumult of 
an army aroused and springing to battle. Leaning 
forward, the boys eagerly watched and soon saw 
half-a-dozen figures spring up the hill through the 
mist. Leaping down inside, the boys flew to the 
gate in time to hear the foremost messenger shout 
his tidings. 

The Romans are coming,” he cried. “ They 
have set sail and will be here in a few hours. ’ 

At that instant the autumn sun broke out 
strongly, and the river mists began to thin and 
scatter. The army below soon began to come into 
view, a moving mass already marching for the 
threatened point. At the lower end of the valley 
where the road plunged into the w'oodland, a steady 
stream of horse and foot was pouring into the dark 
^ shade of the forest. On they marched, the manes 
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of the horse.s tossiii" in tlie inorninf^ wind, the 
points of the shining speurs Hashing in the morning 
sun, until the plain was empty once more, and the 
hill fort was tenanted only by those unable to bear 
arms, and a strong body left to protect tla-m. 

But' where were Feltor and Hanun ? A git^at 
longing to see the terrible Homans foi’ tlunnscKes 
had drawn them on, and they were now lollowing 
at the rear of the line. Feltor had swung liis bow 
and half-a-dozen arrows over his siiouldei- and 
Hanun had picked up a javelin which someone had 
left behind in the confusion. ' ‘ j "'t '■ ' 
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TII. 

THE BA'I'TLE OX TIIE SHOHE. 

A short march brought the army to the shore, 
nnd the l^ritish warriors rapidly formed their line 
of battle alon" the sand. Feltor and Hamm 
climbed a rou^h path leadiii" up the cliffs, and, 
spriii^dng out on the grassy summit, eagerly looked 
over the sea. Yes, there they were, the Roman 
galleys, far out at sea but twinkling with countless 
points of light as the sun flashed on the polished 
brass armour of’ the invaders. The boys perched 
themselves on the brink of the cliff and watched 
with all their eyes. On the shore below, the 
Britons had flung themselves down to rest from 
their march, and to eat and drink of the provisions 
they had brought. Two or three hours slipped by 
and the galleys came steadily on, until at last it was 
plain to the eye that they were crowded from stem 
to stern with soldiers in shining helmets and breast- 
plates. X^ow, the Britons lined the shore closely, 
the front rank prepared to hurl their javelins while 
those behind clashed their swords against their 
shields and shouted till the uproar rang from cliff to 
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olifi like thuacler. But on came the ships, led by a 
larger one, on whose prow stood a man with a i)ale. 
severe face, carefully scanning the shore. 'I'his 
was the famous Julius the great Boman 

captain. He soon saw that the Britons had placed 
themselves in p )sition to defend the best landing 
place, but he directed the galleys towards it and on 
they moved, their great oars sweeping backwards 
and forwards until the ships were close inshore. 
Many of the Britons dashed waist deep into the sea 
and hurled their javelins. 8o skilfully were these 
flung that numbers fell directly into the vessels 
where the soldiers were lining the sides, ready to 
leap down and march ashore. Another, and another 
shower of spears fell among the Uoinans, and it was 
plain that they did not like the idea of leaping into 
those dark waves, where to be struck down meant 
not merely a wound, but certain death. So, for 
awhile, even the terrible soldiers of Borne hung 
back. Caesar saw the hesitation of his men and 
thought of a plan for driving the Britons off a 
little. There were, on board the ships, engines for 
throwing great stones and darts, and he ordered 
the men who worked these engines to direct them 
against the natives. This was done, and soon the 
Britons found that their spears were being answered 
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bv stones, which fell RS if frcin the sky, RDd 

keen darts. Unused to this kind of fighting, t^ 
gave ground, and the water was left clear. 

'I’he boys on the cliil above had watched all this 
breatldessiy “ The Konians are frightened, they 
dare not come, ’ cried Feltor “They do not move 
now.’’ 

" They are frightened, ’ repeated Hanun. But at 
this moment a strange thing happened. A tall man 
sprang to the side of the foremost vessel. Instead 
of a sword and shield he held in his hands a strong 
staff crowned with the figure of an eagle. Raising 
this in the air, he called out to his companions, 
“ Leap, comrades, unless you wish to see your 
standard taken b}" the enemy.” So crying, he 
leapt into the tossing waves and marched alone 
against the Britons, holding the standard high 
above his head, and his face set firmly against the 
foe. 

“Oh, brave, brave!” cried Feltor, “He fears 

nothing.” Then both boys cried out in wonder at 

what followed. For at a Hash, thousands and 

thousands of Roman soldiers bounded eagerly from 

the ships to save their standard bearer and 

his precious burden. The Britons, swinging their 

long swords above their heads, dashed to meet 
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them, and a dreadful battle was joined be^tween tin- 
ships and the shore. Manv a biave fellow fell on 
either side, but in spite of the utmost t^tlorts of the 
defenders, the liomans foufrht their wav, slowlv 
and steadily, to laud. For a tew moments tin* 
battle slackened. The Britons fell back, and the 
Komans halted on the edge of the surf and re-formed 
their broke!\ line. Then the oj)posing ranks, .swe]>t 
aorainst each other attain and met with a dreadful 
crash. But they fouirht on other terms now. In 
the water it had been a struggle man to man, but 
now the Britons dashed in vain aj^ainst the solid 

O 

Roman line. In vain they hurled their javelins, 
and sw-iing their swords, and urged their chariots 
against that wall of brass. Covered by their great, 
curved shields, dealing* de^^dlv thrusts with their 
short broad swords, the Roman legions, trained to 
act as one man, drove the Britons in hopele.ss con- 
fusion before their terrible charge. 

From the cliff above, the boys had watched the 
progress of the fight, and not they alone, but hun- 
dreds of others, women and aged warriors, had 
gathered to encourage their friends below with 
shouts of triumph when they gained an advantage, 
to mourn with shriek and outcry the fall of some 
well-known fijiure. As the Britons broke and fled 
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before the last awful rush of the legions, a long, 
mournful wfol bui-st from the watchers above, then 
they also dispei'serl in flight. Yet I’eltor and 
Hamm remained, their eyes 6xed on the shore 
where scattered parties still kept up a desperate 
struggle. Suddenly, Hanun stretched out his arm. 

“ Look, Felt<tr,” he cried. 

Feltor looked, and saw Ids father struggling up 
the path which led to the spot where they lay. 
Slowly and painfully, leaning hard upon his spear, 
for he was sorely wounded, Heric toiled upwards. 

•‘Come, father,” shouted Feltor, and then he 
siiouted aijain and louder still, for two lielinets 
flashed round a winding below, and two light-armed 
Romans, of the band who were pursuing the Hying 
Britons, came into view, bounding one after the 
other up the narrow path. Beric glanced behind 
and tolled on faster still, and Feltor leapt to meet 
him. The leading Roman, .seeing his prey almost 
beyond his reach, stopped and poised a javelin. As 
he did so, Feltor dropped on his knee, an arrow 
fitted to his bowstring. He took swift aim and 
shot. Almost with the twang of the parting shaft 
a roar of pain arose from the soldier below and his ; 
javelin dropped from his right hand, while, with his 
left he tore at the arrow which Feltor had sent 
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tlwough and through his forearm. Then he sprang 
forward again, hut, \u his rage, missed his f(K)ting, 
and, falling heavily upon his C(»mrade close behind, 
both rolled down the path. Before they could 
lectwer themselves, Feltor and his father had gained 
the top of the clitl, and, to their jov, saw Hanun 
leading a masterless hoise which he had pui'siied 
and seized as soon as he saw Berio’s plight. In an 
instant, Feltor’s fatluu- was asl):i.de., and the two 
hovs. each seizinir a handful of the flowiiii; mane, 
kept easily up as the horse galloped awav over the 
smooth turf which ran inland. On they went, mile 
-aft>_._ *, the good horse going steadily along the 

forest road, and the boys, fleet iis young deer, 
hounding at its side. Such was their speed that 
t^hey were among the first to arrive at the “ Dinas ” 
where the news of disaster put everyone on the . 
alert. Beric was at once taken in charge by his 
wife and some old people skilled ii» healing wounds, 
and laid on a couch of soft skins, while the boys 
had to tell the story of the battle over and over 
again to those who had remained behind. 

All the rest of the day, scattered bands of the 
defeated warrioi-s came in until the fort was full to 
overflowing. Every prepanition was made to resist 
the enelny if they should strike inland, and all that 
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night an anxious watch was kept. Hut dav aftc r 
day passed witliout sign of tiu* Koinans, aiul the 
spies *s^ho we!*e sent out soon discovererl that th(*v 
had no intention of inarchin<r throuirli the tliick 
forest. In the open, the soldiers nt’ tin* l egion were 
a match for anyone, but they feared an ambusli in 
J the woods. Two, tliree weeks passed, and word 
was brought in that the Homans were preparing to 
depart. 

One damp, I'oggy morning a party of three 
trotted down the fore.st glade towards the coast. 
The leader was Osweng, the swiftest runner in the 
valley, and a famous scout, and withliim ran Feltor 
and Haniin. They were going to see what was the 
latest movement among their enemies. On they 
went until they came to the edge of the woods 
above the Roman camp. Here they paused and 
• looked out cautiously into the mistv morning, but 
the open country seemed empty. Osweng, who 
' knew every inch of the coast, now held awav to the 
right, where a high jutting cape overlooked the 
galleys riding at anchor. When they were within 
a few yards of the edge of the cliff, they flung 
themselves on their faces, and crept along until 
they could peep over the brink. The mists were 
now rapidly thinning, but sea and shore below still 
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remained hidden. The Homans seemed very busy. 
The shoiits of the sailors, tlie rattle of oars in i;ogrr. 
locks, the clash of men moving about in armour, 
the sharp voices of the otHcers giving commands 
all the.^e sounds came uj) thin and clear through the 
keen autumn air to the watchers above. Suddenly 
the mist rolled seawards, and the three on the clift 
looked on the shore, then lubbed their eyes, and 
looked again. It was emj)ty. On glided the mist, 
living before a sharp land breeze, and now out of it 
began to rise masts and sails, and lofty prows of 
gallevs, all, O happy sight, set stmight for Gaul, 
d’he watchers sprang to their feet, and shouted for 
joy. The Homans were gone. On rode the ships, 
the land breeze freshening in their sails, while 
Feltor and his companions Hew back at top speed 
to spread the glad news that Britain was free of 
lier foes. 

{The events related in the preceding storj’ took place in 55 
n.c., and Julius C®sar returned again in 54 b.c. But he 
did not stay long, and for nearly a hundred years after, 
the Boman authority over Britain was nothing but a 
name. Then, in 43 a.d. the Romans attacked Britain iu 
earnest, and, after many years hard fighting, turned it 
into a Boman pronnee. They were all powerful in 
Britain for three and a half centuries further, and then 
were called home to defend their own territories in 410 A.D. 
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Builds of Saxon sea-rovers had made inroads on Britain 
long before the Romans left, and when tlie legions 
departed, they swooped down on the country, not merely 
to plunder and rob, but to seize the land and make then- 
own homes in it. Kent was the first piece of land torn 
from the Britons. This took place about the middle of 
the fifth century. About 471 a.d., a band of Saxons — 
afterwards to be known as the South Saxons, and their 
kingdom as Sussex — landed at Selsey and fought their 
way eastwards until they reached the great forest of the 
Andredsweald, a va^t belt of trees, one hundred and 
twenty miles long, by thirty .vide. Here, their progress 
was checked by the strong fortress of Anderida (Pevensey), 
which had been built by the Romans, and was bravely 
defended by the Britons.] 
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THE COMING OF THE SOUTH SAXONS- 


I. How Sermat Fired the Beacon. 
11. The Fall of Anderida. 


I. 

HOW SERMAT FIRED THE BEACON. 

Tue late afternoon sun was slanting its rays 
brightly over the great fortress town of Anderida 
when a band of warriors marched up a wide glade 
of the vast forest which lav near at hand. The 
men were dark, powerful fellows, armed with sword 
and siiield, and stejiping along gaily, timing their 
steps to the swing of a war song which -their leader 
chanted in a clear, powerful voice. Beside Elangor, 
the singer, ran Ids sou Sermat, and, Jis the trees 
thinned, Sermat ran eagerly forward to gaze on the 
walls of the town. When they came out on the 
m(‘adowlike expanse which lav beneath the walls, 
the warriors went no further, but Hung themselves 
on the grass to rest./ 

Mind'S, and ironworkei's from the great forest of 
the Andredsweald were these men. But now thej’’ 
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had thrown aside their tools and taken their 
weapons, for every day the fierce Saxons were 
forcing their way farther inland, and the whole 
strength of the forest was being brought out to 
withstand them. 

Serinat, too full of wonder and curiosity to 
remain still, was moving restlessly about, when 
suddenly he darted forward with a cry of joy. A 
tall, stately old man was approaching them, his 
hair and long, venerable beard as white us snow, 
walking slowl}', and leaning phtl staff*. 

“ Wenegog ! ” cried the warrioi-s, and sprang to 
their feet to receive him. 

“Oh, grandfather,” said iSermat. I was won- 
dering where you were.” 

Elangor came forward to meet his father whom 
the infmmties ^pf old age had driven to take refuge 
in the city, and soon all were listening intently as 
the old man told the news and the rumours that 
were dying through the town. 

“All the Britons of the forest,” he said, “are 
gathering for a great blow at the invaders. From 
all parts of the Andredsweald they have sununoned 
the fighting men just as you have been called. It 
is said that fresh bands of Saxons are pushing on 
for the city here. They have been held in check 
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tiiue iiiid agaiu by our brave iellows on tlie western 
side of the forest, who have bidden themselves in 
the woods by day, and rushed on the foe in the 
darkness of night. But, in spite ol all, day by day 
they are nearing us, and unless a great blow is 
dealt to them they will shortly surround the city.” 

Wiiile this talk was g<fmg on, Sermat had been 
lost in wonder again, staring tind staring at the 
great, nuissive, frowning walls of the fortress, and 
now he took his grandfather’s hand to attract the 
old man’s attention. 

“Grandfather,” s<i.id Sermat, “Who built those 
walls i ” 

“ Ah, who, my boy,” returned the old man, 
“the mighty Homans built them. Had they but 
remained in our island tliese fellows would have 
never got this grip of the country. Yes, the 
terrible swords of the legions wtmld soon have 
made short work of them. ” 

“ And you have seen the Homans, grandfather?” 
pursued the boy. “ How wonderful ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, his eye brightening, 
“ 1 have seen the lioman legions. Four score 
yeai-s ago is it now, when, as a boy, less than this 
child,” and he laid his hand on Sermat’s head, 
“I watched them crowd into their galleys and 
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leave our shores for ever, I see tliein r.ow,” 

continued the stately old man, in a lofty t.n’ie 

of musing, “the famous legionaries clad in shining 

aunour, the eagle standards, the galleys with rows 

of oars set in order, the crowds upon the shore, and 

ah, the weeping and wailing, for many were 

leaving behind wives and children, and dearest 
friends. 

Evei*>'oue listened in the deepest silence, for of 
all the men of the wide Andredsweald, old \Ven<‘- 
gog alone had gazed upon the Romans, that 
mighty people who had done so much for the 
Britons and left such deep ti'aces over all their land. 

At this moment an officer rode up and gave 
Elangor directions as to the route he and Iiis 


band must follow, and they prepaied for instant 
departure. Farewells were exchanged, and Wene- 
gog turned back to the city, while the warriors 
pressed forward to join the main army. They had 
been on the march for an hour before Elangor 
found that liis son had slipped among the men. 

You here, Sermat ! ** he cried, in surprise, ‘ ‘ I 

thought you went to the town with your grand- 
father.” 

Let the lad come,” said Heurtan, a burly, 
greyheaded old warrior, “ His feet are nimble and 
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if we have need to send a message back it will save 

the loss of a figliting man.” 

“There is truth in that, Heurtan,” replied 
Elancror, so, to his great delight, Sermat went on 
with the troop. The dusk was falling when they 
approached the outposts of the army ot the Britons, 
but tliey did not join tlie main body. A horseman 
met them, gave Elangor a message, and the word of 

' O w O' 

command was given to hold away to the right. A 
short march brought them to the foot of a steep 
liill, and up they went. Word was passed through 
the band that tliey were to guard the beacon, and 
in a little while they came out on the hill top 
where a great pile of light brushwood stood out 
against the sky. 

“ What is that for, Heurtan ? ” said Sermat. 

“ That,” said old Heuitan, “ Why, to give 
Vvarning to the folks in the town.” 

“ But they cannot se? tliis hill from the town.” 

“ No, but there is a rising piece of ground in the 
forest, wliich commands this hill, and can be seen 
iVom the town iis well, being midway between the 
two. On that there is another such pile as this, 
and a minute after wa^ clap a light to this heap 
they will see it, either smoke by day, or flame 
by night, and then they fire their beacon in turn, 
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and the watchers on the walls know liow matters 
have gone. ” 

“ Whether we have won or lost f ” .said the hov. 

“As forwinning,” replied Heurlan, "We shall 
not trouble the beacon for that. (Jood m-ws mav 

travel as slowly as you like. It i.s ill news of whicii 
you must give early warning, and the beacon will 
be fired if we come oH' the worst.” 

“ Will it burn uj) .piickly ! ” a.sked Sermat. 

Ay, that it will, lad,’ said old lleurtan, "'oil 
and resin, and everything that will take fire at once 
have been used. The men who built that know 
what they are about. Toss a lighted twig into it 
anywhere, and away it roars. ” 

Sermat now turned his back upon the pile and 
looked away into the darkness. He uttered a sharp 
cry of wonder as he did so. 

“Oh, Heurtan, what is that ? ” 


Far, far away to the south-west, a thousand 
twinkling points of fire shone through the night. 

They seemed to stand ;us thick upo,r the plain as 

stars m a clear sky, ami with as little order. 


“ They are the camp fires of our enemies,” said 
^Heurtan. ” By their number the Sa.xons should 
be strong indeed. However, they must play the 
man to-morrow to withstand our onset. ” 
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“ And where is our army ? ” asked Sennat. 

“We cannot see it,” answered the old warrior. 

“ Vender I’ldire hules it iroin our view. 

At this moment Elangor called upon Heurtan, 
and Sennat was left alone. He wandered round 
the pile, and on tlie further side, found the two 
men whose task it was to fire it when word was 
given. For this purpose, they had a tiny fire of 
two or three smouldering blocks ol turf, 1} ing in 
the bottom of a hole about a foot deep. Ibis care 
was obsei*' ed lest a spark should blow on the pile. 
Beside tb:^ hole lay a tew blocks with which to feed 
the fire Sennat now heard his name called and 
ran to old Heurtan who was summoning him. 

“ Here’s your supper, lad,” Sivid he, handing to 
Sennat a large piece of barley bread, “ and there s 
your bed,” and he pointed to a heap of dried grass 
and heather flung into a hollow of the bank. 

Next morning, when Sennat thi*ust his head out 
of the heap into which he had burrowed, be found 
the sun well up and shining brightly over the wide 
stretch of heathy upland which ran away to the 
south of the beacon hill. He looked to the 
quarter where the Saxons lay, but nothing could 
be seen in that direction, for a faint mist hid the 
distance. Beyond the ridge rose a tminping of 
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feet, both of men and liorses. iniii-led with tli,^ 

clash of arms and the cries of the marcl.lnw 
Britons. 


“Where are they <,^oin^r^ Heiirtan ? 
Sennat. 


asked 


“To take position where the hills ilse from the 
lower ground, about three miles south of here, ’ said 
old Heurtan, “and there stand and fight it out.” 

Sei-mat ran to the summit of the lidge, and for 
nearly two hours watched the army of the Britons 
marching slowly away, until it reached a lower 
slope, and he saw it no more. Then he returned 
to the beacon hill to find tho.se who had been left 


to guard it perched on the highest point, and 

gazing eagerly towards the scene of the comiiig 
stniggle. 


They waited long and patiently, and about two 
hours after mid-day, a low, murmuring sound 
rolled up to their ears. It sounded like the 
dash of waves on a distant shore, but the watchei’s 
knew well what it was, and the men gripped 
their weapons tighter, and looked at each other. 
They knew that the opposing lines of battle had 
closed in that faint, far-off roar, and that now 
Briton and Saxon were locked in deadly combat. 
One, two hours passed, and then signs of the 
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battle began to be apparent. \\ oiinded men fell 
baok in twos, and threes, making their way as well 
as thev could towards the camp of the previous 
night, but tlK*se, when (piestioned, could give no 
decided account of the chances of victory. The 
battle, as thev had s<‘en it, still swaved to and fro 
with ecpod fortune. Hour after hour sli])ped by, 
arul the noise oftlie stubbornly contested field still 
rose to the listening band. The dusk w:us drawing 
on, when a warrior, who had been sent o\it to search 
for news, ran back at full speed. 

“ Elangor,'’ lie cried, “a party of the Saxons 
are close at hand. 'I'hey are marcliing direct for 
the beacon here.” 

Every man sprang to his weapons, and the band 
hurried down the liill. As they did so, the dying 
evening liglit flashed on the spears and shining 
battle axes of a body of Saxons emerging from a 
woodv hollow to the left. 

V 

** Shall I fire the beacon, Elangor?” shouted one 
of the watchmen. 

“No, no,” replied Elangor. “We do not know 
yet how the main battle has gone.’* 

Raising their war cry, the Britons rushed upon 
their foes, and the latter, closing their line, 
swung aloft their great axes and waited in firm 
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The two pai-tios crasliol in 

desperate struggle, and almost us tli.*v did s-., it 
beciime apparent how the battl.-liud 
sudden, the country became full of iivint: m. n, and 
galloping liorses, and pursuing Saxons. 'fho band 
wliicli had been marching to capture tin- l)eac(*n, o| 
winch their sc^mts had given them warning, was but 
a little ahead of the general retreat <)(' the Ibitons. 
and Sermat heard his father siioutin-r fn.m the 
midst of the clanging blows. 

“ The beacon ! Fire the beacon !” 

Sermat turned and ran to warn the w'atchmen. 
But what was that line of figures clear a<^amst the 
evening sky, surrounding the beacon pile. 

Iwo troops of Saxons had closed in, one upon 
each side, and, either the watchmen had been sur- 
prised and slain, or had left their post to join 
Elangor, for the enemy were in complete possession 
of the summit, and were hastily disposing theiu- 
selves in a circle around the beacon to prevent it 
being fired. 

Straight' up the hill went Sermat, gliding on 
his naked feet like a shadow through the patches 
of gorse which clothed its sides. He sta3’^ed an 
instant under the last clump of bushes and 
looked carefully before him. He was now within 
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thirty yards of the beacon, and the two Saxon 
warriors nearest to him were several paces apart. 
Serinat bounded from his hiding place, and Hew for 
tlie gap. So swiftly and silently di<l the boy dart 
forward, and so diHerent was Ids figure from any- 
thing which the Saxons had expected as an enemy 
tiiat he took them entirely by sui-prise. 

But only for an instant. Both sprang towards 
him, and their terrible axes whistled thnmgh the 
air, to swing harmlessly behind Sermat who had 
passed them like tl»e wind. The boy rushed on 
round the pile, unseen, for, on the cr}* of warning, 
everyone loolced outwaids ior the foe, nevei 
dreaming of the little form gliding at their backs. 
Sermat stooped at the hole, and the sharp smell of 
the smouldering tuiT caught his nostrils, ithout 
an instant’s delay he thrust in his arm, seized ths 
block of liying fire with his naked hand, and 
hurled it full into the waiting pile. Hedrewinona 
deep, shuddering breath of pain, then leapt away 

for the darkness and safet3\ 

As he did so, up and through the pile ran the fire 
first, with a sputtering hiss, then, with a roar and 
an instant sheet of flame. This outbui'st of the 
beacon proved the source of safety to Sermat. 
He was trapped in the ring of Saxon guards, but 


now sEior.vr fired tiii; reason. 
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the sudflen happeniii^r (,t* that which they w.-iv s.*t 
there to prevent, so astonish.-(l and he\vd«lri-,-d 
them, that he was thron^Ji them and tlvin-r d.-wn 
the hill, before they recovererl tiieir jnesence of' 


SEUMAT PASSKI) THEM LIKE THE WIND. 

mind. At the foot of the hill, Serniat nearly i-an 
against a hobbling figure. 

O O O 

“ Ah, lad, is tliat you ? ” cried Heurtan’s voice. 

“Yes, Heurtan, what is the matter? Are you 
hurt ? ” 


4 
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“ f^onietliing of that sort. One of those fellows 
gave nu- a slash across the thigh, and it’s no help 
to running away.” The old wan'ior chuckled 
grimly, and jdodded on, leaning heavily on a spear 

haft. 

“ Where is my father?” cried Serinat. 

Safe and sound, the last I saw of him,” replied 

Iie\irtan. “ He came oti’ without a touch, and was 

gathering together what he could of our men to 

cover the retreat. I3ut 1 kne^^' I could do no more, 

and so I marched. Hut who fired the beacon? 

That was a luckv stroke indeed.* 

% 

Sermat told his story, and old Heurtan stopped 
his hobbling for a moment to clap his great, hard 
hamls together, and sliout in delight. Suddenly, 
the thud of a horse’s feet juninding over the turf 
came to their ears, and they looked back, then 
slipped into the bushes. Hut, as the hoi'seinan 
came nearer, they recognised him in the red light 
of the beacon, and shouted “ Woerex.” 

The rider drew rein, and they stepped from their 

shelter. 

“ Heurtan and Sermat,” cried the other. “ And 


you, Heurtan, are wounded.** 

“ How is it with vo\i, W oerex ? ’* said Sermat. 

** Not touched,*’ returned the youngman, springing 
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down, “blit I came across this i-iderh-ss Imise, 
■and luckily too, as it seems. U|) with von, old 
comrade. ” 

Nay, lads, save yourselves,” said iL-urtan. 

1 hat is what we wish,” saal oerex. But 
I know nothing of the paths on this side of the 
forest, nor does Sermat. So you must be our euide 
and we will run at your side.” 

“ Ibat is true,” s;iid Heurtan, climbing slowly 
and painful.y to the back of the horse. “ 1 know 
every inch of this country, day or iiiidU. We 
must make straight for Anderida.” 

At this moment, a wave of the retreat suiged up 
behind tliem, shrieks and outcries of the flvino- 
Britons, and triumphant shouts of the pursuing 
Saxons. Ihe startled horse plunged forwai'd 
Heurtan gave him his head, and away they dashed, 
straight for the sheltering darkness of the crreat 

O ^ 

forest. 
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IT. 

THE FALL OF ANDEKIDA. 

Ser>* AT lav at full length on the wall of Andericla, 
ft*oling very hungry. It was nearly twenty-four 
hours since he had tasted lood, for there was only 
enouo-h in tlie town to allow of one meal a day, 
and the time for it had not yet arrived. He, and 
lleurtan. ami Woerex had got safely within the 
gates of the great fortress on the night of the 
flifrhl, but the next day, the whole Saxon host had 
surrounded Anderida on every side, cutting ofi all 
chance, either of escape from the ti>wn, <>r of help 
being supplied from without. 

4'iie blockade had now hvsted so long, and the 
Saxons had been so watchlul that no food should 
pass their lines, that great distress existed in 
Anderida. It was theonlv way open to the Saxons 
to force the town to surrender. They had no 
eimines of war with which to batter a breach in 
those massive walls. They had leapt from their 
long ships to the Britivsh shore, armed with axe, 
sword, and shield. But these weapons, all con- 
quering in face of the foe, were of no avail against 
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the vast ramparts whicli the liomaiis 

had thing up around the great hutress town. 

So they maintained unsleej)ing watch ami ward, 

biding their time and awaiting their opp(»rtnnltv. 

Time and again, the brave Hritons, cooped up 

within the walls, had dashed out aL^ainst their fo.-s, 

but Siillv after sallv had failed, and the eiini 
‘ ^ 

courage of the Saxon warriors held th<*ir iron line 
unbroken around the doomed citv. 

Serinat now heard tlie sound of footst.-ps oehind 
him. He looked round, and saw lleurtan ami 
Wenegog, coining u|> the narrow steps which led to 
that part of the wall. Near at hand a watchman 
paced up and down to give warning should anvone 
a]>proach from without. 

Heurtan walked with a slight limp, for though 
his wound had completely healed under the care 
of Wenegog, who was very skilful in such matters, 
yet he would never again move as nimbly as before. 

Woerex was not with them now. He had taken 
part in one of the first sallies bv which the Britons 
attempted to break the encircling line, and had 
never returned. Whether the brave young w«arrior 
had died in the fierce struggle, or fallen into the 
hands of the Saxons, his friends within the town 
knew not. They only knew that when the 
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(Ici'eated Britoiis had fled back pell-mell to the 
refuge of tlie walls, \Yoerex had not come with 
them. 

Heiirtan and Weiiegog sat down on the wall, 
and looked htni; and earnestly, at the Saxon 
encampment, halt-a -mde away. 1 lie mnriuni' 
of the host came clearly to tlieir ears, all 
tile clearer for the silence of the town behind 
them. The hum of busy Anderida had long 
ceased. Tlie hammer of tlie workman was silent, 
the clatter of the market-place was hushed, the 
hand of starvation was laid on the great town, and 
under its grim touch everything was mute. 

“How far is the end now, Wenegog ? ” said 
Heurtan, in a low voice. 

“ If the sally of to-night fails,’* said the old man, 
“ all is lost. Even now food is running short for 
the fighting men, and if they can no longer be fed 
who is to defend the city ? ” 

There w'as silence again for a few minutes, then 

4 

Heurtan spoke. 

“ From which gate do they set out ? ” 

“ From the eastern gate. It is the nearest to 
the forest. ” 

“ Is not that the gate near which we live, 
grandfather ? ” asked Sermat. 
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“ It is,” said Wenego^. “ sliall s»m* them 
depart. ” 

“I trust tlie Saxons have no idea <»!' what’s 
atoot,” Siiid Ileurtan. “ It is hevond a douht that 
thev were prepared tor our last ons»*t. S(»nn* 
deseitiiiir traitor must have carried the news.” 

“ Huiiirer is a hard taskmaster, ’ sjud Wenei^oi;. 

“ Av, ay, but to earn a full meal at the price of 
the overthrow of our hopes, and death to oui‘ biave 
fellows is a price indeed, ’ returned PL'urtan. 

“The (niards are doubled all round the walls 
this time ” Siiid \V ene<;orr “ the t^ates are watched 
dav and nisrlit, and we can do no more.” 

Later in the day, as evening was drawing on, 
Sennat was returning home along the wltle passage 
which ran at the foot of the wall. The Captain of 
the Guard at the gate near which he lived had 
sent him with a message to the opposite side ot 
the town, and he was hurrying back to be in time' 
to see the warriors depart upon their last gieat 
attempt to break the Saxon lines. Not far Iroin 
home, he came, to his great surprise, upon a part 
of the wall which seemed unguarded. The sky was 
still bright with the evening light, but no figure of 
a watchman stood out against it. But, as Sermat 
looked, a figure appeared climbing out to the top. 
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“Oh! there he is,” thought Sernmt, but the 
man’s motions were so curious that lie stopped to 
watch him. I'lu* figure bent down as it tasteiiing 
something, then slipped out of sight on the iarthei 
side of the wall. Sermat instantly thought oi the 
spies of which he had heard his grandiather and 
Ileurtan talk, and hurried up to the place. Yes, 
it was as lie had fancied. A strong, thick rope 
wjis hanging down outside the wall, secured by a 
loop passed round a projecting stone on the inner 
side of the rampart. No sign wivs visible of the 


figure he had seen. 

“ lie has slijiped down and run away to the 
/Srest,” thought Sermat, and he bt'gan dragging 
the rope up at once. He mw the danger of leaving 
it, for where a man had gone down another might 


come up. 

When ho had pulled up the rope, he ran away, 
le-aving it in coils on the top of the wall, and 
sought his gi'andfather. The house in which old 
Wenegog lived had been in the old lioman days 
the residence of a high ofiicial, but it had come 
down to meaner uses, and wt\s inhabited by a 
colony of the poorer sort. It was a lofty, solidly- 
built house with a broad, flat roof, and here Sermat 
found the old man and Heurtan, looking down upon 



THK I'AIJ, (H- AXtiF.tniiA. .VJ 

tlie wan-ioi-s -atl.erin^r Ih-Iou. S,.,„,at «|,at 

he had seen, and Henrtan Ininird au.-.vtn 
the captain of the enaid. Hut, ufti-r a uhil- I,.- 
returned , uiisuccesstul. 

“ I cannot ^t*t speech oC liini,” s.-nd llcmtati, 
“lie is busied with a thousand tinners, an.I, alir, 
all, this salJy will settle allaii-s. Un.* ..r two 
slipping either in or out of the city can make hut 
little ditlerence to mattei-s as they stand now.” 

Sennat was han^ri„g over the paraj)et and 
gazing ea^reily at the open space l)erore the gate. 
Down there, between the lofty liouses and the 
Idgh wall it was already dark, and a few, flaming 
torches cast a smoky light by which the wairims 
formed themselves into ranks. 

From every window, from every roof top, a 
crowd of pale, anxioiis faces peered down at them. 
For so great a concourse it was stningelv silent. 
Ihe spirit of defeat seemed to hang over them. 
Ihe usual gay clash and clang inseparable from 
the movements of armed men came only in low 
and fitful bursts, r’howing that they were not taking 
their positions with the proud confidence and 

strong, film step of the soldier who believes hiinseli 
marching to victory. 

Ihe rattle of bolts and the creaking of the great 
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gates drew Sennat’s eyes in that direction. 1 he 
keepers were slowly drawing them open, and, as 
they did so, the front line of the Britons moved 
forward at the word of command. 

The van of the out-going troops had reached the 
middle of the gate, idling tlie pathway from side to 
side, when a dreadful shout arose from witimut. 
Every heart stood still in ternu’. It was the war 

ft 

crv of the Saxons, the terrible Ahoi ! Ahoi ! ; 

% 

and in another instant the fr<.>nt rank ot the 
Britons recoiled in utter confusion, as they were 
driven hack before the sudden rush of their 
e.neiiiies. 

But tht Britons. tierc(‘ in their despair, recovered 
tliemselves at once, and a furious battle was joined 
in the very mouth of the tra-te. 

The night had now fallen dark, and, for a while, 
the combatants knew not each other, but stnick 
out wildly at random. But light was soon forth- 
coming. Torches were kindled by the Saxons 
outside the wall and Hung over the heads of their 
comrades fighting in the front ranks. Blazing 
fagots were held aloft on the points of long lances, 
and thiaist against the gates to fire them. From' 
these fagots, daubed as they were with oil and 
pitch, great sheets of. bright flame leapt forth, 
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and C!Vst a stroriir gla,e nvi^v tli.- niad jn.-dl.-v <>i 
combat in the gate. 


As the light burst out. evervon.- anxi.Mistv 

to see how it fared with their bravt* oomradt-.s bt-iow. 



WATCHING THE BATTLE IN THE GATE 


Ah, cried old Wenegog, pointing with his 
trembling finger, ‘‘See them, ah, see them, the 
Berserkers, the dreadful Berserkers/' 

Yes, there they were, the mad fighters, the men 
who dreaded nothing, the men who hugged danger 
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to their hoso.n a., a frieixl. The front rank ol the 
Saxons, the band now hearing tta- brunt oi the 
battle, was composed of some fivc-and-t wenty 
.rigantic warriors, baredieade.l to a man, sonm 
clotlu'd in a coar.se linen .sliirt, others naked t(> the 
waist, and all fighting with a fury which held the 
Britons in des,.erate play. They were <it .hllerent 
a.res, from tall, fair young men with bright hair, to 
ofd, grizzled warriors scarred with the tokens of 
many'' a ti.dit, but one in tbe furious valour with 
which they hurled their naked bodies upon the 

clad in shining arinoui. 

Most of' the Bem-rkers were armed with Imge 
battle-axes, but some of the, elder men carried 
jrreat hammers, with which they struck down 
foeman after foeman. smiting great sparks from 
the lielmets and breastplates of their opponents. 
But the very i)ick of the Britons had been placed 


[AniotiR the OM EiiRlish were to be found men of such fierce 
and dauntless counvge. that they scorned the advantage 
of defensive armour, but rushed harc-sark— that is, bare 
of their shirt of mail— upon their foes. We still use the 
work and spi_*ak of “Bei-scrk rage.” by which we understand 
a course of action, where the actor dashes upon his 
'opponents with a careless and desperate fui^, recking 
nothing of the wounds ho receives himself, so that he 

inflicts injury upon his enemy.] 
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in the van, and they toui^ht as all l)ra\(' iucii hi^dit 
when standiiifr at bav. 

Ahf)i ! Ahoi I Ihe wild, I>eiserk scivain rist-s 


iiigh above the din of battle, hi^rh ab(»\v ih- sleill 
outcries of* tiie watching Britons. 

“ Alioi ! Ahoi!” Tlie dripping battle-a.\( s. the 
ponderous hanuners rise and fail, and the aerce. 
blue, Saxon eyes gleam and shine in the red light 
of the dancing flames, and the long, vllow hair 
floats behind, as they spring and strike home again 
and again. 


‘‘ Ahoi ! Ahoi ! ” 'I'lie deep, rolling, long 
echoing cry bursts from ten thousand Saxon 
throats, as they see the Britons — brave men, but 
over-matched — waver and give ground before the 
furious onset of the mighty Berserk champions, 

“ Ahoi ! Ahoi ! ” The Britons break, and fly, 
and like a resistless Hood, tiie ISaxon hosts pour 
into the doomed city, fire ana sword in hand. 

As the invaders dashed in, a loud groan burst 
from the watching multitude before they turned 
and sought safety in flight. 

Anderida is lost, is lost,” cried old Wenegog 
in a mournful voice. 

“Come, then,” said Heurtan, “We must save 
ourselvesyand Sermats rope shall do it.” 
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They were in no immediate danger, ior the 
house had only one opening on the street, a small 
strong door, now securely barricaded. As they 
huiried downstairs, battle-axt*s thundered heavdy 
upon this, and women began to scream. 

Silence, and make for the door behind, ^ 
shouted Heurtan. “There is fifteen minutes 
work for them at yonder entrance. Use it as well 

as you may. ” 

Sermat led the way rapidly to the wall and 
found the rope just as he had left it. That part of 
Anderida was silent and deserted, for every one 
had made a rush to tiie gates on the opposite side 
of the town, in liope of escape. The uproar near 
the entrance which the feaxons had forced was 
deafening, and was spreading rapidly. Heuitan 
saw that the l(>pp was safe around the ])rojecting 

stone, then dropped the rope. 

“ Down vou go, Sermat,” said he. 

Sermat slipped over the edge of the wall, and 
slid down easilv. 

“ I am on the ground, Heurtan,” he called out, 

“ the rope just touches it.” 

** Go, Heurtan,” he heard his grandfather saying 
above. I cannot descend thus, and, after all, at 
my age, what mattei*s it? ” 
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“And think von, father \VriieT(Mr." laU'died 

Heurtan, “that 1 will gn and leave the (lhle^t and 

wisest of our blood to be slain bv the sea wnKc.s ' 

% 

No, no. You have plenty of strength left to elitit; 
to iny shoulders, which is lar easier than haii'dinr 
by a rope, and if 1 cannot let myself down twenty 
feet with yo\i on my back, may I never again be 
called ‘Heurtan of the Strong Arm,’ .Sermat,” he 
continued, ‘‘ look out below, and hold the rope 
steady so that 1 can feel it with my feet.” 

Sermat did as he was bid, an<l, in a few monamts 
saw a black mass moving slowly and carefully 
down towards him. 

“Safe and souml,” said lieurtan, as his feet 
touched the ground, ami he set the old man down. 

“ Which way now, Wenegog ? ” 

“ Straight before us,” said the latter. “ Wt* are 
now about half way between two gates. Right or 
left we may run into danirer. ” 


In a few minutes they were close upon the 
encircling encampment, and they moyed very 
gentl}' and cautiously. Sermat ran ahead, as a 
scout, but returned quickly. 

“The camp is empty,” he said, “I have been 
among the little huts winch they have built, and 
there is no one there.” 
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They went on, hikI fourul that the boy spoke 
truly. The evening watch fires were blazing and 
crackling merrily, in a perfect solitude. ihe 
triumphant roar with which the Saxons had swept 
into the city had drawn the watchmen from the 
camp, to .share in the sack and plunder. They 
passcHl (,uickly through the firelight to the darkness 
beyond, and pushed on, lus rapidly as Weiiegog 
could travel, for their forest home. They had been 
marching about two hours, when suddenly they 
heard voices in front. They stopped and listened 
ea'rerlv- What language was it ? Were they Saxons 


or Ih’itons ? The sound came again. 

“Friends, friends,” cried Heurtan. “It is our 
own tongue.” And he shoute<l to them. An 
answering voice now rang down the forest glade, 
and, on hearing it, the fugitives uttered cries of joy. 

“ Elangor, my son,” siiid old \\ enegog. 

“Father, father,” shouted Sermat. The two 
parties rushed towards each other, and, for a 
moment, the dangers amidst which they stood were 
forgotten in the pleasure of such a meeting. Then 
Elangor and his companions listened breathle^ly 
while old Wenegog told of the capture ot Anderida. 

“Our land is lost then,” said Elangor. “We 
must say farewell to the Forest. If the baxons 
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liave seized Arulerida we c:ui liold <>ut ii*- l<>tMu-r 
But where can we tro f ” 

O 

To Wankard of '( aer v iM.rili of tie- 

tTafwys,” said W enegog, ‘ ' oui- ancieiit iViciid:^lii[j 
will w'in us welcome/’ 

“You are right, father,” said I'llaiigoi. ‘W’.' 
^ave no other refutre. ” 

O 

Several of the small, wirv j)onies (*f tlit‘ foiv.st 
breed were with Elangor’s men, and Weiiegog was 
placed on one of these. The party tinned north- 
wards, marching by tlie stars, and, as they went, 
Elaiigor told liow he had escaped from tlu* liattle, 
but failed to reach the town, and since, wltli the 
remnants of his band, had been hantrinir on the 

' o o 

outskirts of the Saxon camp. 

An hour later, tliev marched over a ridi^e far to 
the north of the town. Un the to]) tliey paused 

and looked behind. The sky wa,s red above iVom 

% 

the city burning below. Anderida wjis a mere blot 
of flame in the darkness. 

“There burns our last lu*pe,” said the veiieiable 
old man. “The Saxon is now the master of our 
country. We have done what we could, but our 
struggles have been in vain, Come, mv children, 


* Cacr y Graig means “ The Fortress of the Rock." 
\ Tafwys, the British name for the Thames. 
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we must seek afar the safety denied us m our 
homes. Let us go ! 

With a last, long look towards their beloved 
Forest, now hidden in the distant gloom, the little 
band crossed tlie ridge, and plunged into the 
valley beyond and hurried northwards through 

the night. 

[Many other bands of invaders came sailing across the North 
Sea, and, landing on the soutli and east coasts, attacked 
the Britons and drove them westwards, until the latter 
held no land except in the extreme west of the island. 
These bands had many different tribal names, such as 
Gcu'issas, and Ilwiccas, and so on. but. m the mam, they 
belonged to one or other of three great divisions, viz. ; 
The Angles, who came from districts we now call 
Schleswig and Holstein, to the South of Denmark; the 
Saxons who lived near the mouths of the \Veser and 
Elbe, and in Friesland ; and the Jutes from Jutland, 
which lies in the north of Denmark. At first, each 
of these bands formed a separate kingdom of its own, 
wherever its membci-s happened to settle, thus the East 
Saxons founded Essex ; the West Saxons, Wessex ; the 
Angles, East Anglia, and Mercia, and Northumbria. 
But very soon these kingdoms began to fight with each 
other, to see which should he chief among them, and, 
by the year 828 a.d.. it became clear that Wessex, 
the great kingdom of the south of England, was to take 
the lead. While this sti-uggle for supremacy was going 
on, Christianity had been introduced by St. Augustine m 
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Bu the Lngl.sh were now about to suOet just as they 
l>.ul made the Bntons suffer. Groat bands of V.knu-s 

AuT England, just as the 

* f,le, and Saxons themselves had done, three hundred 

> ears before^ The general name of Baties was give.i to 

>ese tnvaders, though they did not all co.ne frotn 

Denmark, many bemg Norwegians, Swedes, at,d ,)ute- 

They began to trouble England in 787 a.r> , and 

becommg bolder, as they found that tnueh riel, 

L'“2r‘t"’"tV“ '‘"s' »i<l-s. 

to th T ' ‘hemselves to .aids, reti,-,ng 

to then- own land with their spoils, hut in 8.51 tn 

a hand wintered in Thanet, and from this date thet’ 

began to seize land and make settle, nents. Thet found 

no d,ff,culty .n doing this in many parts of the coun't. v, hut 

lr!ve t’^l "■»' 

prevented them horn conquering all England. The most 
famous k,„g of Wessex was Alfred the Great, who reigned 
fron, 8,1 A.D. Many stories are told of Alfred, how he 

boughtful, how he straggled against the Danes. With 
the latte,-, he fought battle after battle, but in 878 a d 
bo was compelled to fly before them. 
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ALFRED AND THE DANES. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

T H E S T li A N a K \{ . 

Hey, Asc, run, run ! Good dog,” cried Osric, as 
■shaggy, long-legged Asc bounded in front oi‘ the 
herd of pigs just making a ru.sli down the wrong 
path. The pigs knew Asc very well, and knew also 
how his sharp, white teeth felt when he snapped at 
their eai*s, and so they turned and bolted in the 
opposite direction., 

“ Mind, Hilda J_” shouted the boy, and away ran 
his sister, her bare, brown leet Hying over the forest 
turf, as she headed them off from a fresh track which 
did not lead towards home. P'inding themselves 
bathed once more, the grunting herd gave up for ,3 
the present their designs of nanning away, and 
marched slowly along the glade, Osric, Hilda, aud 
Asc following at their heels, “y* 


The Stu.\N(;i:h. 
Tue Kino. 

The Hanes. 
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Every day Osric and his sister drove their herd 
of about fifty swine to pasture in the forest, and in 
the wide marshes which spread about their island 
liome in the fens of Somei'set, and every day they 
liad to run, and plan, and watch carefully, against 
the surprises whicli the cunning pigs prepared for 
them. 

Now, they went half-a-mile or more without 
trouble, then they began their nightly planning as 
to how they should pass the Great Oak. The Great 
Oak stood alone in the midst of an open space 
where half-a-dozen paths met. The road home 
turned up the hill, but the children knew well that 
that was the very last way which the pigs would 
take. 

Osric gave a command to the dog, and Asc, who 
understood the business in hand as well as any one, 
took a turn to the left, ready to stop the rush which 
the pigs were sure to make for the track which ran 
down to the marsh, while Hilda drew away to the 
right to block another path. Osric remained at the 
rear of the herd and urged them on. 

Slowly and steadily they went forwara, crossing 
the open ground straight for home just like innocent, 
obedient sheep, instead of the artful and designing 
creatures that they were. Suddenly, at the veiy 
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moment the boy and ^irl thouglit themselves sate, 
away went their charges full sjieed for the mai-sh. 
But Asc wa,s there, ready to meet them, so round 
wjij jlotl the pigs and made otf in another direction. 

Hilda was the nearest to them, and she lan with 
all her might. (3sric ran too, but the pigs were too 
quick, and were just slipjjing away between them 
when a man with a long staff made his appearance 
at the moutli yf the path for which the animals were 

rushiiiir. 

O 

He checked the pigs, and drove them back, and 
now, since every other way was cut otf to them, 
they marched home without delav. So busy were 

* w 

the children with their troublesome task, that until 
they found themselves safely climbing the little hill 
\ipon which their house stood, they had not a 
moment to spare to look at the newcomer. 

When they glanced up at him to thank him for 
Ins help, they started in surprise. It was not, as 
they had thought, one of their neighbours, who had 
turned up at a lucky moment, but an utter stranger. 
He saw their surprise, and also the girFs fear, for 
a stranger might be an enemy, and he smiled. 

‘‘Do not be frightened.'’ said he, “ I am a 
friend.” 

His pleasant smile, and deep, sweet 


voice 
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iiistanlly reassured tliem, and they moved nearer 
to him. 

“She thouglit that perhaps you were one of 
tljose wicked !)anes, of whom we have heard so 
mueli/’ said Osric, takin^r his sister's hand. 

“ No.” said the stranger. ‘ ‘ I am not a Dane, 1 
am a true Englisliinan, and love n»y country 
beyond anything else.” 

“ i'lave you ever seen the Danes ? asked the hoy. 

Tile stranger threw hack his head and laughed. 

“Ay, ay, my boy,” he said, “1 have seen the 
Danes. What is tlie name of this place, and who 
lives here ? ” 

“It is our house,” said Osric, “and we call it 
iVsh Topp.” 

They had now climbed the gentle slope, and 
stood before the chihlren’s home. The pigs, with- 
out any further bidding, marched into a kind of 
fold with mud walls, and lay contentedly down 
upon heaps of rushes scattered there. The stranger 
and Osric made fast the gate through which the 
pigs had gone, then turned towards the house. 
The latter was low, and long, built of large, rude; 
pieces of timber, plastered with clay, and a roof of 
thatch, supplied by the rushes which grew in great 
(juantities in the fen hard by. 
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As they approached, the niast^-i «-l the hous<- 
appeared at the door, Hilda claspinir his hand, lie 
gave the stranger a heart v Ohl J*’nglish uadc<»in<*, 
and thinn: the stronix^ irrm-handt-d dour w idr liark 
tor him to enter. 

Inside, a f^reat wakhI tirt* was hninini'- on tlu* 
broad hearth, and in the chimney corner, stood a 
settle, spread conitbrtably with skins. The settle 
had one occupant already, a well-to-do lariner of 
the neighbourhood, and he looked with much 
surprise to see the newcomer, witli his poor and 
dusty clothes, step (juietlv forward, and .sit down 
by bis side with no more than a «;rave bend of the 
head. 

Hilda came to the opposite side of tlie tire to 
look shyly at the stranger, who was sjireadlng his 
hands over the leaping liaines. He was a young 
man, about thirty years ot* at;e, tall and straicfht, 
and bearinj; hiinselt’ like a soldier. His calm, 

O ' 

grave, handsome face, his cl'^ar, strong, stea<ly 
eyes, his long, beautiful golden hair, the smooth, 
shapely hands, which he held over the tire, all these 
formed a strange contrast to his mean attire. 

Looking ujwn him you would have said, “ Here 
is a man who will never be moved aside when he has 
resolved on his purpose,” and after a moment, 
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you would have added, Nor will there be need to 
move hiin, for Ins purpose is sure to be good.” Hut 
Gurth, the neighbour, saw nothing hut the old 
clothes, he did not see the man inside them. 

“ He wants not assurance,” said (iurth, looking 
round on (iodrith, Hilda's father. “ He sits himself 
down in the ^dace of honour when a stool di'awn up 
to the other side of the fire would have served his 
t\irn well enoujrh. ” 

O 

“ 1 did not intend to presume, friend,” said the 
stranger, mildiv. “ I ask pardcn if I have given 
offence. ’Tis true, 1 look poor. Hut I have come 
hv my poverty in a fashion common enough in our 
(lav, more’s the pitv. I have lost my all, fighting 
against the Danes.” 

“ And are you sorrv ? ” asked Hilda, coming to 
Ins side. 

“ Sorry, my little girl,” cried he, putting his arm 
round Hilda, ** Oh. no ! Had I a thousand times as 
much to lose, 1 would struggle till the whole was 
S|)ent sooner than give up a foot of English land to 
the enemy.” 

“ Well siiid, stranger !” roared Godrith, striking 
the table with his fist. “ Well said, indeed I And, 
look ye, neighbour Gurth, if ye cannot keep your 
sharp tongue between your teeth, e’en begone with 
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it. It shames my Iiospitality to hrar such ua.nls 
spoken of an iinotfemlin^r nian. If lu* halli f.nurl.t 
for our land, then the wannest corner hv niv tire 
and the best fare on my hoard is his. i^eiliaps you 
can tell us something of how tlie tight ing |,as gone ' ’’ 
he continued to the strain»ei\ 


“ I can,” said the latter. “ I have taken part in 
every battle of the last seven years.” 


There, now,” cried Godrith. 

Tell us the whole story, man. We 


'I'hink <tf that ! 
are out of tin; 


way of news, and, e.\ce|)t that these })Iof)dthir.st v 
Danes have done much mischief to the country, we 
know but little.’* 


“ Willingly,” said the stmnger, and looked into 
the fire as if collecting his thoughts, (hirth had 
risen with an ofiended air, upon Godrith sj)eaking so 
jfiainly to him, and moved as if to go. But the 
chance of hearing news Wfis too much for him, and 
so he gave a tug or two at the skins as if he had 

to put them straight. He sat down 
again and the stranger began. 

“ It is now seven years since our own kingdom of 
Wessex had to face the Danes in earnest. Before 
that, they had been doing much harm in other parts 
of England, and we had known them in Wessex, 
too. But it was in eight hundred and seventy-one 
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that they attacked us with the avowed intention of 
over-running and capturing our country. And they 
kejit us fully employed, for we fought six battles in 
the year.’* 

“ Six I>:ittles ! ” cried (iodritli. 

“ Six desperate battles,” said the strangex 
“ besides many smaller encountei*s. At Engletield, 
the Danes won. At Heading, and at Ashdown, 
near Reading, they were beaten. Then the 
English lost the day at Basing, and at Merton, 
and in the last battle the King was badly wounded, 
and soon died.” The speaker's voice fell into a 
low, sad tone, and he paused for a moment. 

“Ay, ay,” said Godrith. “Ethelred, that was, 
and then came Alfred, our present King.” 

“ Yes, ” said the stranger, “ Alfred fought the 
sixth battle at Wilton, where victory hung 
between the two parties. After that, a tiaice was 
made, for both sides were exhausted by the 
stniggle. The Danes went awav from Wessex, and 
strengthened their position in Mercia and North- 
umbria, and for some years things were fairly quiet 
as far as we were conceiTied. Then, two yeara 
ago, in eight hundred and seventy-six, the great 
Danish leader, , Guthruin, att acked us. A.fter some 
fighting another truce was made, but last year the 
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Danes rushed on Exeter, and theiv they wm- 
blockaded, and still another a^Mvenient was eiiteivd 
Into with them. But instead ot‘ kee|nn^ th.-ir 
word, no sooner did they find themselves five, than 
they swarmed into Wessex, and our penplt^, wt.rn 
out by the strife, have given way before them in all 

directions. ’’ 

There was a pause for a few moments, and then 
Godrith asked, “And is it true, what we have 
heard about the savage doings oi these wilil lolk 
from over the sea.” Ihe stranger raised his hand, 

and shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ Dieadful, dreadful,” said he. ‘‘they leave the 
country a desert beliind them wherever they move. 
Villages plundered and burnt, the inhabitants 
slaughtered or fled, animals killed or diiven away, 
not a living thing remains to tell what a jilace was 

like before the Danes arrived.” 

“I have heard, too,” said Godrith, “ 1 hat they 

are heathens to a man. 

“That is true,” returned the stranger, “and li 


they hold a grudge against any one thing more 
than another, I believe it is against the Christian 
religion. ^Monastery after monastery, church utter 
church have they sacked and burnt, and slain or 
driven away the clergy. Teachers, knowledge, 
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books, all are gone. In a ^ear or two we can 
lejiair our shattered dwelling.s, and make new 
tools, and rai.se fresh crop.s, but, oh, how .slowly can 
we make good om- lo.sses in higher and gi-eater 
thing.s.* So clean has learning gone out of the 

land that very few clergy this side of the Humber can 

understand the meaning of their own Latin service 
books, oi- translate aught out of Latin into English.” 

The stranger Ix'came silent, and his listenei-s 
sighed to hear of the desolation which had fallen 
upon their country, then (lodrith spoke again. 

“ And wliat next ? ” sai<I he. 

“ It IS hard to say,” replied the stranger, “ but 
i do not believe we shall be beaten in the end. lam 
certain that our people will take heart again .shortly, 
and that we shall succeed in freeing our land.” 

“And thou shalt stay with us as long as thou 
«dt,” cried (Jodrith, “and re.st from thv long 

journeyings and tight ing.s.” 

“And what, pray, can he do to make his 

K'Jig good ? ’ asked sharp-tongued Aldytha, 
(H)drith's wife. 

dame,” said the sti-anger, “I can ” 

His glance travelled round the place as if wondering 

'■ Tlio conclusion of the paragraph is in the actual words of 
Alfied himself as they have come down to us. 


what sha/ii^ 
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take in the Inhoni- oC that 

clwellmg when his eye fell on a .Instv i,a, ,, ha,„n,„. 
agatnst the farther wall, ‘■lean ph.; the LnZ 

to amuse you, at any rate,” he went oi,. snulin.. 

“H’ra,hadyou said you couhl help the " 

man m the fiehls, it would have been more to „ur 
purpose, ” said Aldytha. 

“Nay, good wife,” said Godrith, “a merrv ,sta^•e is 
somcdlnng. I love ot.e above all things. Ih.t .since 

to me 

itlm^mtg Klly there for none of us can handle it.”’ 

W hi e his lather was speaking, Osric had run to 
le wall and lifted down the har,,. He cleaned 
ott the thick of the dust with a han.lful of rushes 
and earned it to the stranger, who began to tune 
and try it m the fashion of one who was master 
o the art. Then he struck the strings with a 
hyi, sure touch, and the most beautiful music ram. 
hrough the house. After playing a little, he 
began o sing, and his full, rich voice blended so 
perfectly with the strong, sweet notes of the harp . 
that his hearers listened in breathless delight. 'He 
«ing brave old songs of the great deeds of their 
orefathers, and, as he sang, the spirits of those 
present rose again from the sorrow into which the 
cruel deeds ol the Danes had plunged them. 
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'J' H E K I N O . 

Onk evening, three weeks Isitei, Osric, Hilda,| 
and Asc were coining home once more from the 
forest, and as they drew near the Great Oak, they 
found their new friend waiting, as he did every 
evening, to help them past the awkward place. 
When the pigs' were safely headed into the path 
towards home, the boy and girl hung on either side 
of him, and they went, talking, up the slope. 

“ Alfred,” said Hilda, ” you will stay with us 

ahvays, won’t you ?” 

“ Always is along time, Hilda,” said their friend. 
“ And besides, we may be called to face the Danes 

any 

You have the same nanio as our great king.* 

said Osric. “ 1 thouglit of it just now when Hilda 
spoke.** ^ 

“ So have many more,” said the tall, young man, 
laughing, “Alfred is a very common English name.*’ 
“ And you hive often been with the king in the 

battle ? ” pursued the boy. 

“ Often and often,*’ said he. 
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“ Toll US about the king, ” said little Hilda. “ Is 

he not brave, and g(*od, and noble ? ” 

Alfred smiled, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

I d.) not know whether he really deserves so much 
praise as that,” said he, “but 1 know enough of him 
to bo sure that he loves his country and his people, 
and that he desires nothing for himself, and every- 
thing for them.” 

When tliey went indoors, they found Ald 3 diha 
turning over a horse-collar, and fuming to herself. 
No sooner did they appear than she burst forth : 

“ Well of all the unhandy fellows that ever came 
about this homestead. 1 think, stranger, j'ou are the 
worst.” 

^ “What’s to do now wife?” said Godrith, entering 
behind them. 

“ W^hat’s to do?” cried Aldytha. “Why, I gave 
him some strips of leather and a pack needle to 
mend this horse-collar, and just look at the botch he 
has made of it.” 

She held up the piece of harness as she spoke, 
and, in truth, it was a sorry job. Alfred ej^ed it in 
good-humoured penitence. 

“ Indeed, dame,” he said, “It is a poor piece of 
work, but I never essayed such a task before. I shall 
do it better next time.” 


“ Better next time,” cried she. 1 11 take care you 
meddle with no like work a^raiu here. Such a use- 


less pair of hands as yours I never did see. Thert' s 
not a single thing at which we set you, hut it’s the 
same story. You've no more idea how to set about 
it than a child, and where you were horn and 
biought up I don t know, hut for sure it was in 
some idle, good-for-nothing place.” 

“ Certainly I had no opportunity of learning how 
to stitch a horse collar,” said Alfred. "It was all 
done for me, and so, lam but a bungler now.” 

Ay, and every'thiug else was done for you I 
should think, ” rated Aldytha, “ for you’re no use in 
the world for lending a hand to poor work folk.” 

Suddenly', Godrith held up his forefinger. 

“ Hist ! ” he cried. “ What is that ? ” 

Everyone stood still and listened. So loudly had 
Aldytha been giving her opinion of their guest that 
&everal riders had cantered up to the door unheard, 

and there was a clatter of hoofs upon the stones 
before the house. 


In another instant, a face looked in at the window. 

This was a mere, square hole in the wall, closed at 

night with a wooden shutter, but the shutter was 
still hanging back. 

‘ It is he,” said the man at the window, and the 
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door was ilung open, and seveial people entered. 
AH were soldiers, and I he foremost was a tall, 
stately person, ric'hly dressed, the red light of the 
fire flashing hriglitiy back from his polished armour 
and ornaments of gold. Never in their lives had 
the people of Ash Topp seen suc h a splendid figure, 
and what was tlieir surprise when they saw this 
warrior drop upon one knee, and humbly kiss the 
hand which tiieir ragged guest extended towards 

him. 

“ My dear master.” said the kneeling man, “ We 
have found you at last.” 

“ ^fy good Oswald.” said Alfred, " How glad I 
am to see you again 1 ” 

Full of’ wonder at the sight of this great Saxon 
noble, for such his appearance betokened him, 
kneeling at the feet of their guest, and awed b^' 
the stately, commanding air with which the latter 
looked over the new-comers bending before him, 
the people of the house retreated to the further 
side of the room. 

d’his brought them near to the window through 
which two or three soldiers of lower rank were 
peeping. 

“ Who is he ?” whispered Godrith to one of 
them. 
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“ Who is he ! returned the soldier. llus he 
been staying here and ye did not know The 
King! ” 

“ The King ! The King!” murimired Aldytlia. 
trembling. “And I have scolded him up hill and 
down dale. I might have known he was no 
common man for he knew nothing of household 
gear. Last week he let the bread burn, and 
then ” 

“Peace, wife, peace,” said Godrith. “Ye are 
in no danger. The noble Alfred bears no grudge 
in his mind for such matters. Here he comes. 
Kneel to him. Kneel to him.” 

*‘Nay, na3%” said he, “Let Alfred the King 
sleep yet a while, and be not afraid Godrith and 
Aldytha to talk freely with Alfred your guest and 
bungling servant. Now,” he continued, stroking 
Hilda’s bright hair, “ I will read your secret 
hearts, my hosts, and you shall tell me if I do not 
read them true. Would not your dearest wish be 
fulfilled if the *folkIand around Ash To|)4) became 

4 

Much of the land among tlie Old English was folkland, 
that is, free to all. But the King and his council of 
Wise Men — the Witan — could give gi*ants out of this 
land, to become private property. Such a grant was 
called bookland, as it was held by book, or deed. 
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bookland and remained a possession to you and 
your heirs for ever.*’ 

“My gracious lord,” said Godrith, “I know 

not how you have discovered it, but such is the 
truth.” 

“ItshaJl be done,” said Alfred. Five hides 
of land shall be yours. I will undertake the 
njatter myself. And now, I must leave you. 
There is a chance to make head against the 
Danes once more, and it must be embraced.” 

f i\ e hides of land ! cried Godrith in won- 
dering delight, “Five hides of land! O happy 

(lay ! O noble king ! Wife, letch me my thick 

leathern jerkin. I will get sword and shield at 

once, and follow his banner. Shame fall on our 

house if I strike not a blew for our country and 
generous master.” 

Alfred turned to talk again with his followers, 
while Aldytha, scarcely able to believe her own 
ears, made ready for her husband’s departure. 

In a shprt time the train marched away, and 
Osric and Hilda, after watcliing them disappear into 
the woods ran back to talk over their new fortune 

t Five hides of land would be about six hundred acres, and its 

possession would give its holder the rank of Thane, which 
was the title for a Saxon nobleman. 
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with their mother, aud to wonder u h.-n liu-ir iuthei 
would return. 

A week later, Osric left Ash Topp m tin- moni- 
ing, mounted on a small, shaggv i)oiiy. ulm ]i Ixfir 
also two great bags, one on tallu-r sid.-, :,iul both 
well filled with provisions for Godritii. Alfred hud 
formed a camp some distance awa\, und thither 
the English were gathering steadily. O^ric tioited 
on through woods and over wide lleuth^ until, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, he cuuk' upon the 
outposts of the English camp. The lir>t man whom 
he met Osric knew very well, for he lived near Ash 
Toi^p, and this man conducted tlie boy to a part of 
the camp where Godrith was busy fashioning spear 
handles, 

“Ay, ay,” said Godrith, as he turned o\it the 
contents of the bags. Here is good fare, indeed. 
The king would like a bite of this, Til wairant, for 
its like hath not been in camp lately.” 

“Oh, father, can I see the king?” said Osric. 
“Do you think he would remember me ? ” 

Godrith laughed, and packed up some of the 
best of the food, and they went towards the tent 
w'hich had been pitched for Alfred’s use. Outside 
the tent they saw Alfred and a group of his chief 
men in deep consultation. As they approached, 
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Alfred turned and saw them, and smiled, as Godrith 
made his presentation of food. 

"‘Willingly we will taste your dame's cookery, 
Godrith," said he, “for we make but poor work of 
it, we men in these woods.” 

One of Alfred’s counsellors stepped forward and 
laid his hand on Osric's shoulder. 

“Here, my liege,” said he, “here is what you 
need to make j^our character complete. These 
strolling harpers have ever a hoy with them, to 
carry their harp, and their wallet. It were well 
for you to fail in no particular. For if you should 
be suspected and discovered, what will become of 
us and our land ? ” 

“There is much truth in your words, Clapa,” said 
Alfred, and he turned to Oodrith ; “ Will you venture 
the lad with me, (iodritli ? ” said the king. “It 
w'ill be a perilous errand. I intend to go into the 
Danish camp todiscover their plansasfar as possible.” 

“The boy is yours, my liege.” replied Godrith. 
“If he can serve 3^011 in any way, I shall be the 
prouder.” 

“But who will answer for the boy ? ” said one of 
the Thanes in the group. “It is a great trust we 
are committing to him, the knowdedge that his 
companion is the king.” 
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“That will 1 do myself/' ^aid Alh’rd. <Kric 
is au old acquaiutaiiee, and 1 know iiiiu to }>i 
trustworthy.” 

Osric’s heart swelled proudly as lu- Ii-imed m 
this conversation. 'J’o accompany the Kin^ In 
helj) in a dangerous venture, to take a sliare in lie- 
struggle for freedom now going t(jr\\ai<l. the i<U-a 
that he was chosen for the task lilled linn with 
pride and delight. 

“And what does Osric himself say / " continued 
Alfred, turning to the boy. 

Osric fell upon his knee and caught up two 
stalks of parched corn from the gilt of food. “I 
will be true to you, 0 King,” said ho, “as long as 
corn grows in the fields.” And the simplicity and 
earnestness of his pledge touched them all. 
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An hour later, tluee figures left the camp and 
sli{)ped iijto tlu* woods. First marclied Ailred of 
the Swift Foot, a famous scout, and one who knew 
every inch of’ the <laii^erous country which lay 
hetwcen the Saxon and Uanish camps, tlien came 
Osric. beariiii^ the Kind’s harp, and lastly Alfred 
himself 

'fhe Danes were onlv six miles away, but short 

• to ' 

as was the distance, the Kiiirlish had no fear of 

' O 

discovery by the foe. For, ol* that six miles. 

to' • ' f 

four were mai-sh. ami swamp, and morass, through 
which no one could find his way, except the fen- 
man wlu* had known the place from l^oyhood. 

On they went, following Ailred, their guide, who 
led them sometimes by Hrm meadow, sometimes by 
swampy paths, where the boggy ground trembled 
under their feet, until they came to a low hill 
crowned with a clump of dark Ijrushwood. Ailred 
turned and pointed to the knot of low trees above 
them, *‘From those bushes,” said he, “we shall 
see the Danish camp.” 
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They went quickly and quietly u]> tin* aiid, 

as they did so, a inurimir, which tln-v h.iil li.-m'd 
tor some time, thickened and ini., a l<.w, 

tumultuous sound. The\- ])U. sIi»mI iIhmuhI.t- 

wood, and looked out over tlie c.thi|» 1>\ 

tliis time evening was tailing, ami l>ioa<l and n-d 
shone the great watch tiivs along llic l)anis|j lines. 
The noise of laughing and shouling, talking and 
singing, rolled ujj the hill to the liste. dug ilin-c. 

“ I have hit upon a lucky time,” said Alfred. 
“It is clear that thev have no tljoimlit of a ide or 
they would not be revelling so gailv. Mv character 
will easily bear me out to-iiight.” 

The King and Osric now walked slf)wlv down 
towards the nearest tire, while Allied remained on 
the hill. 

Osric’s heart beat fast as he drew nearer and 
nearer to the dreadful Danes. Now, he was close 
enough to see plainly the men around the fii'st tire. 
AVhat savage, cruel fellows they looked ! lie 
drew a deep breath and glanced up at the King, 
ami with that glance his fear departed. Alfred’s 
calm, strong face wore the composed smile ot one 
who is approaching friends. His cool, resolute 
confidence gave new courage to Osric, and in 
another moment they stepped into the circle of the 
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fire-li^ht. The hrst to catch sight of them was a 
huge, red-haired Dane, just lilting a horn ot ale to 
his lips. As soon as Alfred siiw that they were 
observefl, he took his harp, and swept his handover 
the strings. 

“ A gleenian,’" cried the Dane, as his fellows 
turned on hearing the ringing notes ol the harp, 
“ Hv the Hainiuer of U hor, man, thou art welcome, 
(‘onie, a song, a song.” 

Allred raised his voice and chanted a famous, old 
Danish song that every man there knew by heart, 
and, at the sound, other soldiers crowded to the 
spot, for all loved the music of the gleeman. They 
kept sdence untd Allred ended his lay, and then a 
greatroar of delight burst from the close packed ring. 

“Again, again,” they shouted. “Sing again, 
gleeman. ” 

Alfrt‘d obeyed, and was in the middle ol another 
sonir, when the crowd parted, and a tall chief, his 
round helmet crowne<l witli two eagle’s wings 
wrought ill steel, strode among them. 

“ What means this tumult he demanded. 

A do/isen voices told him, and he bade Alfred 
continue the song, which had been checked on his 
ap])earance, and joined himself in the loud applause 
which irreeted its conclusion. 
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“ Follow me, ^leoman." said hr !-• AltVrd. 
“Thou art no common sinirer." 

The Kin^ and Osric IoHowimI him tc t hr \* i\ 
heart ot‘ the camp wheit* a Lj;reat U-nt wav juirh'-d. 
and this the chief entered. 


“The men art* ]K*aceable eiiMu^h.’ hr 'v.hd, ]t 

was a irleeman wliost* sont; drliid)ti «l ihrm. and 

they were shoutinti^ tluMr pleasuir,’ 

Alfred stej)perl foi-ward at onct* ami stiuck his 

harp gaily, and s^uig once more tlie hiavr chanl 

which had earned him Ills wt*lc(nne in the camp. 

The chiefs listened to him witli ecjual delight, for 

music was a passion with tlu*ni. and the tent 

rano- aeain with their joyous shouts when lie 

finished. While Alfred sang. < fsric, who was 

standing behind his master looked eagerly on 

the Danish leaders. Th(*y weie se.ited about 

% 

the pl:\ce, eyery one holding in liis liand a 
large horn, hooped with bands of silver, and kept 
brimming with ale by young men who waited 
upon them. 

In the midst sat Guthnim, a tall, black-braided 
man, his eyes shining with pleasure as he waved 
his hand in time to Alfred’s song. Little did he 
think that, under that humble guise ot a wander- 
ing gleeman, his great rival sat there, noting every 
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word of their unguarded .speech, noting eveiy weak 
J)oint of tlieir carelesslv ordered camp. 

If they only knew,” thought Osric, and he 

tremhled, not for himself, l.ut for his royal ma.ster. 

I wo hour.s and more (hey remained in the tent, and 

Alfred sang many .songs. In the intervals, he 

wouhl p.etend to husy himself with his harp, but 

hi.s ears were wide open all the time and mis-sed 

nothrng. A loud dispute aro.se between two of the 

chiefs, each pre.ssingon Guthrum his own idea as to 

their future movements. Both had drunk deeply 

and they wa.xed furious, shouting their arguments 

at one another and their leader in loud and still 
lOuder tones. 

“ Silence,” broke in the deep, strong voice of 

Guthrum, “ Ye are both wrong. We shall break 

->P our camp with the earliest tiavlight and go 
whitlier I wil!.” ' ^ 

The di.sputants were <p.ieted by this, and soon 

one of them fell fast asleep. Gradually, the strong 

ale which had been flowing freely, l^egan to have 

s effect upon the rest of the party, and they grew 
drowsy over their horns. 

Osric felt himself lightly touched on the shoulder 
and saw the King’s finger pointing to the open 
door of the tent. They went gently out, Tnd 
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found themselves in the miiUl -■!' ;i -l< -; i ^ -Minp 

The great fires were dyini; di>wii, and ti. l;i\* 

about them in rings, with here and im k- a rait-K-^'' 

sentinel, dozing at his post. 

Thev walked slowly through tie- lank^ <4' lla- 
Danish armv, stopping now and agaiti. ami lonking 
about them, so that any one who saw lli.-m th-'iight 
that the harper and his lad were seai'ehing tdr some 

warm corner at a camp fire to slee[). 

Moving on in this way, they came to the ])oint 
at which thev had entered, and here, lor the first 
time, fortune was against them. A Dane, with Ins 
great battle-axe over his shoulder, was marching 
steadily to and fro, keeping watch and ward. Ol’ 
all that careless array one had chosen to pertbrm 

his duty, and he lay in their path. 

“ Osric,” said the King, softly. ‘‘When 1 give 
the word, fling the harp down, and run.” 

Alfred waited till the sentinel had turned his 
back on them, and was at the furthest point of his 
beat, then whispered, “ Now,” and they ran Ibr the 
hill, and the shelter, and Allied. But, as they 
flew past the last fire, with its sleeping band, one 
of the Danes raised his shaggy head and shouted 

an alarm. 

At a flash the sentinel turned, and seeing the 
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niiuiin^ figures, ]>ur.siu‘(l tlu-iii instantly. But the 

fug^itives had a good start and were vanisliing into 

the darkness, when the man who had given the 

alarm, aiul was the nearest to them, flung a javelin 

which hroiiglit Osric to the ground. The boy was 

unhurt, for the spear Inul grazed his side and the 

point catching in his *j(‘rkin, had l)orne him to the 

earth. Ibit before lie <*ould rise, the swift-footed 

Mane, who had tinown the missile, iield him by the 

neck, and uj» came the sentinel and half-a-dozen 

others who had been roused bv the warnino- cry. 

Several of these continued the pursuit after the 

King, while Osiic’s captor dragged the boy back to 
the fire. 

\ j I C i one, “it is the gleenian’s harp- 

bearer.’’ 

“And liere is tiu' Inirp,” said another, “hung 
away on the grass. ’’ 

“Saxon tliieves were tliey,” said the sentinel, 
and swung nj) liis axe. 

Osric saw the bright steel shining over his head 

aTid slinddered and closed his e^'es, but the man 

who had caught liim, stayed the downhill 'of the 
weapon. 


A jerkin was a close fitting jacket. 
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Hold your hand, comrade,” siiid he • lie is 
n»y property, not yours. And 1 liave a iiimd to 
keep him.” 

Dragging Osric a little aside, the Dane tied his 
hands behind his back with a thong of leather. A 
second thong was used to bind bis ankles tlghtlv 
together, and then the lad was tossed aside on tlie 
grass. 

As the Dane returned to the fire, the remainder 
of the party came back, and Osric straiiual ear and 
eye to discover how they had fared. To his great 
joy he found they had been unsuccessful, and lie 
lay back on the grass, caring nothing for his own 
bonds. Little by little, the fire and the figures 
around it became more and more indistinct, and 
tired out with his day’s journeying and adventures, 
be fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, the morning was breaking, and 
the camp was a scene of great bustle and confusion. 
At first, Osric felt utterly bewildered. His wrists 
and ankles were stiff and sore from the pressure of 
the thongs, and be could scarcely realize to himself 
what had happened. But the events of the night 
before soon came into his mind, and he looked round 
upon his enemies. No one was taking any notice 
of him, and the Danes were busy gathering together 
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their weiipons and spoil, and making ready for 
departure. 

Osric be^ran to t\\'ist Ins wrists and ^\ork them 
in the thoiiiis, to trv and get a little life back into 
his numbed hands, but, as he did so, a hope of 
freedoni shot iiitt* his mind, for tlie bands began to 
loosen and stretch. He wriggled and twisted at 
them witii red,-ubled vigour, and, with a great 
wrench, drew one hand free. Ihe thongs slipped 
awa}'- from the other hand at once. 

Osric lay quite still, keeping his hands under him 
to hide the fact that they were unbound, and 
w’ondering how he could loose Ids feet, when an 
extraordinary t\nuult arose at tlie other end of 

V 

the camp. All the Danes near Osric stood to 
listen, but only for an instant. 

It was the din of battle, and loud and clear came 
the Ahoi ! of the attacking Saxons, and the fierce 
war cries of the answering Danes as they sprang to 
defend their camp. 

Eyeryone grasped battle-axe or spear, and rushed 
to join the struggle, and, in another moment, Osric 
was left alone. He sat up and tugged at the 
bonds fastened round his ankles, but they would 
not yield. He saw, a short distance away, a’ 
dagger dropped by one of the running Danes, 
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and he crept to it on haiuls and A sinirh- 

slash freed him, and he jmn|u-d vip. onlv In I dl 
d^vn again, for his feet were henumlMMl 

Five minutes’ sharp rubbing remedipd thi>, and 
then he stood up and looked about bun. Not two 
hundred yards away, a band ot Saxons was him v- 
ing down the hill. They had l)een sent round 
through the woods to fall on the rear of the Danes, 
and, wdth a great shout, tliey rushed through tlie 

camp. 

Forty yards from Osric.a beech tree stood on the 
plain. He ran to it, and climtjed nimbly up its 
smooth, slender trunk. Seati.i.s; himself astride a 
branch twenty feet above the gronml, he looked 
out from this point of vanta-re and safety over th<. 

field. 

The battle was short and furious. The Danes at 
first made a desperate resistance. But Allied liad 
planned his movements too skilfully to leave them 
a single chance. Half- armed, unarrayed, out- 
witted at all points, attacked both m trout and 
rear, they broke and fled, streaming over the 
country in all directions. Ihe victoiy "as com 
plete, and the Saxon standard was soon floating 

over GuthrunTs tent. 

As soon as Osric saw that the aimp was in the 
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possession oi his (Vielifls, he came <lo\\ n Iroin the 
tree, and ran to the |>lace where the standard had 
hcen pitched. L ndei' its folds stocal Alfred, his 
face bright with the joy ot tiie victor who wins in 
a good cause, and surrounded by a throng of 
oxultin<r Saxons. 

O 

Among the latter was (hxlrith, and his joy was 
redoubled to see his son. As they were talking 
together, the King came towards them, followed 
by a band of his Thaiu‘s, to whom he was giving 
earnest instructions in orfh'r that the utmost might 
be made of this advantage. His eye fell upon 
them, and he smiled, and placed his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Osric/’ said he. “Glad am I to see thee safe 
and sound. Thou deservest something in token of 
our wanderings through this camp last night. 
Wear this in memory of Alfred.” 

As he spoke, the King took a large gold orna- 
mentj in the shape of a medal, which he wore on 
his cloak, and fastened it on Osric’s breast. Osric 
kissed his royal master’s hand, and Alfi-ed passed 
on, followed by loud praises, in which none joined 
more sincerely than Godrith and Osric, for the}’’ 
had k nown and loved him, not only as a King, but 
also as a man. 
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[Aflor this great victory of the Englisli, tlic Danes begged for 
peace. .Alfred and Giilhnitn made a treaty, called the 
Treaty of Wedinorc, by which they agreed to divide 
England between tlicmselves. and Guthruni also agreed 
to become a Christian. Tlie Danes took the northern 
and eastern parts of Ihighuul, .Alfred the southern and 
western. If you take a map, and draw a lino from 

London to Chester you will get a good general idea 
of how they dividt'd the country. The Danish portion 
was called the Danelaw, because Danish laws and 
customs were observed there. This agreement enabled 
Alfred to turn his attention from fighting to a task 
which was far dearer to him — the improvement of his 
country and people. lie and bis wise men carefully 
drew up good laws, set the law-courts in order, and saw 
that justice was done to all. Alfred loved learning 
himself, and was eager that othei's should learn also. 
He invited to his court, men famous for tlieir knowledge, 
and employed them as teachers. He opened schools, 
restored churches and monasteries, and encouraged 
every kind of good work. He translated books from 
Latin into English for his people to read, and wrote 
songs himself for them. He did not forget the Danes, 
indeed, ho could not, for now and again fresh bands 
come to trouble him, hut he made a skilful arrangement 
of his army, and built some ships to meet the Danes on 
the sea, and so kept them at their distance. Finally, he 
died in 901 a.d., leaving behind him a great and famous 
name, of which the English are fond and proud to this 
day. The reigns of his son Edward (901—925, a.d.) and 
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of his "randson Athelstan (920 910 \ n i \v»-i. lilli- 

fighting. They were mighty \varn>>r4;;ii_‘' .iii'i ^ 
won back the Danelaw. There wa-- now, i’ l.i- 
king over all England, and. until 97 \ D < 

was ruled tirinly l>y kings of Alfred^ Inn- Ihrii . 

king called Ethelied the Vnread\ (unirady, li--i- . 
unwilling to listen to counsel), a weak, -ell-wilU 
and quite unfitted for the task to wliieh he w.e^ 
that of facing fresh inroads of the l)ane>. 
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I. An Old English Home. 

II. How Elgitiia Kode to Uddeston. 

III. How Elgitiia F.uied at rcBESTON. 


1 . 

AN OLD EXOLISH HOME. 

A DULL November day was drawiiior towards 
twiiiglit, and tlie great liall of the old Saxon house 
of MaiTlesham seemed empty. But it was not 
altogether so. A little girl sat near the great fii*e of 
oak logs which hlaz(‘d in the middle of the wide 
room, its smoke curling in clouds up to the 
blackened beams of the lofty roof, and pouring 
through a hole in the ridge. She sat with her 
cliin in her hand, staring into the blaze, and was 
so intent upon her thoughts, that she scarcely 
noticed two men who ciime in at the bottom of 
the hall, and commenced to bundle together the 
rushes with which the Hoor was strewn. 

“ Hundewolf,” said oue, ** Hast sharpened thy 
knife?”' 
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“ Shaipened ! ” cried olt, Av I li.ive 

indeed, and sword, and sj^-ar. too Twill To a 
brave day. I have inarkcMl sjmil in a 
places.” Tlie little girl raisod iior bead aiai 
listened. ' 

“ Gislingham, Pettatigli. and Ubbcston. tlicio 
are three places, Danes all,” said An\vol<l. tin- 
second man. 

“ Ubbeston, what of Uldjeston. dost think, 
Anwold?” said Humlewolf. as if ]>erplexe<l. 

“ Eveiy one, man,” cried Anwold. “Old and 
young, rich and poor, hide, an<l horn, and hoot. 

“ HLst, Anwold,” said Hundewolf, catching 
sight of his yotmg mistress. Anwold glanced 
round, and fell silent. Not another word was 
exchanged, as they can-ied away the rushes and 
spread fresh, then they brought in trestles and long 
boards, and put together a table running right 
across the wide hall. 

The notes of a hom, faint, and sweet, and tar, 
now came to her ear, and Elgitha sprang from her 
seat and ran to the wdndow. A wide, grassy 


avenue led to the front of the house, and down 
this came galloping the hunting train, returning 
fi'om their day’s sport. In front rode Baldrick of 
Martlesham, Elgithas lather, a beautiful falcon 
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on his wrist, several couples of great, shaggy 
hounds hounding on either si<le. and hehind, his 
attendants. I)earing a fat huck. some wild fowl, 
and a blue heron, the spoil of the day. 

As Hahlrlck came near he saw Ids little dauofhter’s 
face at the window, and wavetl a iovous i^reetint^’. 
Elgitlia Hew down to the door to meet him, and 
led him to tlie fire, over which Haldrick stretched 
his hands. His hmg cloak he gave to Elgitha, 
wh») parried it to the bower room at the further 
end of the hall. 

TIkj i*emoval of his cloak showed that Baldrick 
was attired in the usual dress of a wealthy man 
among the Old English. He wore a dark blue 
woollen tunic of the tinest and softest texture, 
which came to the knee, and was fastened at the 
throat with a golden brooch. His scarlet stockings 
were bound crosswise from knee to ankle with 
strips of leather, and his shoes were pointed and 
open in front nearly to the toes. 

Now that the hunting tnun had arrived, all Mas 
instant bustle ami preparation for the evening 
meal. A cloth M’as spread over the upper part of 
the long, clumsy table, but tiie lower M'as left bare. 
Plattei's of M'ood and M'ooden boM'ls for broth were 
set along its surfice, together M'ith round cakes of 
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bread, ^ii^reat vessels euiitainiHL,^ milk ami ilr. and. 
at the upper end, a tew knives. 

Then the cooks tiegan to lirmix ni tin- ^tvaimnLT 
joints on huge dislies. beet*, and \eni^on. aiai pnrk. 
fish, and fowl, and game, and all tin linngrv 
fellows who iiad followed ther niasirv that dav 
l)V wood, and stream, and po<*k eageily snntleil 
up the savoury smells and edged little hy little 
towards the hoard. 

Every one had gathered in the hall. The groom 
came when lie had stabled and ted the horses ; 
the falconer came when he liad shut up the haw ks : 
the huntsman came from his hounds, and. last ot 
all, and creeping to tlie hotlom place, came tlie 
slave, who had spent tlie day in tlireshing. or in 
driving the swine atield. or watching the cattle m 
the meadow. 

At the upper end ot tlie table stood two 
large chairs for the master and mistress, and 
these were taken by Baldrlck and his daughter, 
for Elgithas mother had gone to Fressingham. 
twenty miles away, to nurse her sick father, and 
the little girl, to her great pride, had been per- 
mitted to take her mother s place. 

No sooner had they seated themselves, than 
their retainei-s and servants suirounded the board 
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like magic, clragging up benches and clumsy stools, 
and some, even blocks of* wood, and a tremendous 
onslaught was made upon the .smoking dislies. 

Wlien tlie meal was over, some of the servants 
began to clear away the table, while those who had 
finished their duties for the day gathered in lazy 
content around the irreat fiix*. 

“bather,” said Elgitlia. drawing him away to 
the bower room, “Why is Hundewoif sharpening 
his knife and sword ? And w hat is he going to do 
to the Danes with them r' 

“Hundewoif !” said her fiithei* in surprise, ‘'‘the 

foolish, chattering fellow. What has he been 
telling you ? ” 

Elgitha told wiiat she hafl heard, and her 
fathers brow cleared. 

Oh. well, said he. “ 1 here is s(nne (jUaiTel 

h(*tween the English and the Danes always, ami 

you must not take anv notice of what Hunde-wdi 
Silid.” 

Do they (juarrel about the money we iiave to 
pay to them, the Danegekl O’ a.-^ked Elgitha. 

“ You are coming close to it, my little girl,” said 
Ihddrick. “ It is like this. Mc>re than two hundred 
years ago, in the time of cmr famous King Alfred, 
of whom we talk so much, a great many Danes 
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ciiuu- to England and %vnn a larga- |.art .>1' tl,.- 
counti v. Indeed, nnr g.-<l king was .Elig. d t.. 
share Ids land with then,. lint those Danes have 
1„M<- since settled <lown (inietly. and lawmoe a 
parT <,f .a.r nation. We. onrselves. have s.ane 
Danish blood in our veins, for .ny grandmother 
Gy. la, was a pure Dane. Now. about twenty years 
a.'o, great baiuls of Danes came sailing o\>i th, 
sea aoain to attack our shores. You have hear, 
many" times of the dreadful n,ischi.d- they have 
done, hut luckilv, there has heet, t,o lighting about 
Martlesham here. Eleven years ago we fought a 
dreadful battle at Mal.lon, hut were beaten, ami 
after that, our king. Ethelre.l, determ.ned to ,,av 

the Danes money to go away. 

“The DanegeUl." siiid Elgitha. 

That is it,’^ said her father. " Whet, the matter 

came before the Witan. we ha.l a st.irn.y tneetmg. 

Some of us. and 1 was one. opia.se.l ,t 

,ve saw that if these Danes who were m-w trouhl g 

us wettt awav with their gohl. we should soon h.tve 

a fresh horde clamouring for n,ore. " 

were over-ruled, and the major, ty ot the tan, 

led by. Archbishop Sigeric, who fi.-st ^ 

plan,'s«pported the king in carry.ng out th dem 
’sincL then, that which we feared has come only too 
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tnie. Three yeare afterwards a terrihle ho.st landed 
under Olaf Trvsrva,s.son and Swevn. They attacked 
Lon.h.n, hut were heaten off, and then they marched 
tlironoh the country, doing un.s|)eakable evil. f)laf 
was bought off hy this foolish Danegeld, ami Sweyn 
soon after returned to Denmark to recover the 
kingdom from which he had been exiled. Since then, 
-smaller bands have constantly been harassing us,’ 
and will, as long as we make it profitable to them.” 

“ It IS the new Danes, then, who are ourenemie.s, 
not theoldones ?” said Elgitha. Herfiitherlaughed.’ 

•• That is e.xactly right,” .said he, “ the new Danes 
and not the old ones.” 

Hut my aunt. Gunhilda. at Uhbeston. is a new 
Dane,” went on Elgitha, '• Eor .she has often told 
me stories of the laml where -she lived when she 
was a little girl, far acro.ss the sea.” 

“ Yes,” said her father. ” There have been some 

marriages between the English and the later Danes, 

as III the ca.se of your mother’s brother and your 
aunt Gunhilda. To-morrow, you shall come with 
me on your pony, and we will go to Ubheston and 
etch her ami the two cliihlren to Martlesham.” 

Elgitha clapped her hands for joy, and, until 
Urlried, the bower woman, came to attend her to 
bed, never ceased to talk of the morrow’s expedition. 
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II. 

HOW ELGITHA KODE TO I HliKSiON 

The next morning, El^i^itlia's tii-st iliou;::lit \\a''<*t 
the ride to Uhbestun, hut. on nuiiiiiiLr ‘►ut tin- 

great Iiall, she s<a\v a man all s|)lasli(‘d with mud. 
sitting by the tire, while old Edgar was giving him 
food, and talkiiiij eariiestlv with him. 

“Who is tliat, EdgaiO ” slie asked, as the old 
servant passed her. 

“ It is a messenger, who has been riding all night 
to bring news to your father,” replie<l 1‘^dgar. " He 
comes tVom the ^Eahlorman.” 

At tliis moment Baldrick entered, fnllv <lre.ssed, 
and ready for instant departure. 

“ Oil, father,” cried Elgitlia, running uj) to him. 
“ Are you going away at once ^ ” 

“ In five minutes 1 must be on my road, 
Eh'’itha” said Baldrick. stroking her hair, “I 
must attend upon the. Ealdorman at once. ilie 
matter admits of no delav. But 1 sliall be back in 
two days, and then we will ride to L bbestoii. I 


*The name Ealdorman — alderman or clderman — at first was 
given to the leader of a band or tribe. At the time of this 
story it meant a mantownom the king liad given the rule 
over a province. 
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have given orders to Edgar about everything, and 
you will do as he tells you.” 

“Is something going to happen, hither?” said 
Elgitha. Baldrick laughed. 

“What makes you think that, my little girl?” 
he asked. 

“ Because you are speaking so seriously and 

solemn! V.” 

% 

Her father smiled airain. 

‘You area little witch,” he said. “It is true 
that 1 have my reasons for bidding you obey the 

directions I have left with Edgar, but I cannot 
exjdain them now.” 

A trampling of hoi*ses. and a clatter of voices at 
the door showed that Baldrick\s men were ready to 
attend him, and in a few minutes they rode away, 
their hoi-ses’ feet brushing otf the hoar frost which 
lay thick on the grass. 


Two days passed, and three, and four, I)ut still 
B.ddiick did not return. T-lien, on the nioniing of 
the Hfth day, Elgitha came into the hall to find old 
Edgar storming furiously at a man who stood 
before him with down-hano-incr |iead 

O O 

“ Lazy rogue ” roared Edgar. “ Careless knave. 
Bitter shall be thy punishment for this. Begone I ” 
and the fellow slunk away. 
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‘•0I>. E,lcrar,” cri,.,l Elcritl.a, H,-.. n.v fatl,.,- 

come l.ack ? And wl.at has Le,.|\vi„ hee,, doimr " 
^ “No, my little mistress," sai<l Edyar. ■ yr.m- 
father has imt come hack. H,it h.ae is 'that k.an ,., 
Leofwin. saving that he has a letter from my 
master. And when the careless fellow comes to 
open hi.s pouch, it is empty, and the letter is gone. 

. I 11 warrant me it is lying-under the bench of .some 
Jilehouse on tlio ro;ul ? ” 

“And what will you do, Edgar ?” asked Elgitha. 

“Ido not know what to do.” returned tlm ohl 

man. “Had but the letter come tc mv hands, 1 

wouhl have read it like any monk, ay, like any 

monk, ’ repeated old Edgar proudly. Ibr to read 

was no small accomplishment in tlaise days, ■ And 

done my master’s hidding faithfully. Hut how am 
I to know now- ? ” 

On the .second morning after the arrival ot 
Leofwin, without the letter widcb his master had 
entru.sted to him, Elgitha woke u], to Hud the 
house unusually rjuiet. The wimlow of the room 
in which she slept looked out on the great court- 
yard, and this, a.s a nile, wa-s a busy place before 
daybreak at this time of the year. Hut she peeped 
out at a wide, empty space, strangely silent and 
desolate. There was no .sign of Urfried, and 

8 
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El^itlia (Iressofl hei*seU' (juickly. and ran to find 
out wliat it all meant. The hall was empty, the 
kitcliens. the outbuildings were en^pty, the place 


was Mes(*r 


les(*rted. What cnuld it mean? Elffitha 




cried Elgitha. 
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paused, ami listetu'd. She caught the sound of I 
voices, and ran up a flight of steps leading to a 1 
small lUillerv hitrh ahov(‘ tin* hall. Here she found 
two wonuMi. Urfri(‘d ami P>erwine. looking intently 
towards the villam* which lav half-a-mile below, at 

O • ^ 

the foot i>f the iid<ri* on whicli Martlesham was 
built. 

• What is the matter. Urfried ? 

* Where have all th(‘ men gone ? 

“ 'fhev have gone to kill the Danes,” sivid Urfried. 
“To kill the Danes!” rt'peated Elgitha. “Why?” 

“ To be rid ()fthem. I suppo.se.” answered Urfried. 

“ And a ifood thintr. too. Mv father and two 
brothels were killed fighting against them, and the 
word came latelv for every man to take his weapons 
on the festival of St Hrice. and root them out.” 

“ Ay. all of them,” chimed in Berwine. “ Man, 

) 

woma!i, and child. They have troubled us long ^ 
enough. See!” she continued, “ some of our men 
are coming back. What are they carrying? ” 4 

The two women ran swiftly down the steps, and \ 


Eliritha followed them. 

O 


(i 
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Bia\o pickings ! shoulfd one ot tlic lueii, ay 
he a|»pi-oache(l the door where rrtried aial IVrwiiie 
were standinir. ■■ We had tlie hick to lie lirst in at 
tiie house of old Askill. the richest l»anein these 
parts. Look ■ and he displaxa-d Ins spoil to the 
oreedy eyes of the women. 

clipped hack into tla* hall, and stood for 
a moment t<» think. What was happening t,, lier 
aunt (hmhilda, ami her little cousins at I'hheston ^ 
Her uncle \\ nitric had lieen dead six months, and 
who would now protect his widow and children / 
“That was wiiy father sent tlie letter.” she 
thought. He knew this was coming, and sent to 
Edgar to fetch aunt Gunhilda. because he would 
not he hack soon enough. I know tlie wav verv 
well. 1 will go at once. Perhaps 1 .shall he in time, 
and if I ciin only get them to Martlesham, they 

will be Side and no one will dare to touch them 
here. ” 


Slie heard Edgars name mentioned, and listened, 
and found tliat the old man was doing his l>est to 
bring some of the men back to their duty of guard- 
ing the house, hut with little success. Elgitha i*an 
lightly and swiftly across the courtyard to the 
stables. Her black pony. Balder, lifted his head 
and neighed a greeting, and rubbed his soft, dark 
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muzzle Mgainst the shoulder of his little mistress. 
Ill iiv<‘ minutes she had sad<lle<l him, and led him 

to the gate of tlie courtyard. 

From tliis point, a wide path ran along the back 
of tlie liouse and struck into the avenue at some 
distance Iielow. Flgitha sprang into the siiddle, 
and away went Balder, whinnying witli deliglit 
to feel tlie tuif lieiieatli his feet, for he had not 
been out for several days. In a few minutes 
Flgitha ilrew near llie village. She had not to 
eo entirelv thiough it. for the road to Ubbeston 
turneil awav after the first few houses bad been 
jiassed. 

The first place was tlie forge ot Olaf the Dane. 
As she ajiproached it. Balder snutled the air and 
trembh^d, then I'eared furiously so that Klgitha 
had much ado to keep Jier .seat. 

What was that dark stain running from the open 
door of the forge i iShe knew it for blood, and 

O 

umlerstood Balder's wild plunge ot disgust and 
rage. 

The j)ony put down his head and dashed for- 
ward, and, as they swept by, Elgitha glanced into 
the forge. There lay Olaf on his face, dreadfully 
still, his black, grimy hands outstretched and 
clutching the Hour, just as he had fallen. Elgitha 
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dreu' tlie left liaiul i-fin and .sent BaliK'r .•ilon*-' 
the road to l’hi)eston at the to|) of his s|.i-rd. 
Wliat, if some sucli dreadfid si^dit were to niret 
her tliere ! 


Slie was now ciossinij; wild m<torland. hare and 
open far to either side of the wav, and she had 
not ^i^one half a mile when she saw a hand of mn. 
ca-ossintr a ridcre away to the rU^Ui. and marchin*; 
in tlie direction of L'hheston. 

They saw her also, and waved their swords, and 
shouted at her. callinu^ on her to stop, and seein*,^ 
that she gallopetl steadily on. I'an to cut her oti‘ 
Balder was too swift for them, and when tlie 
leading man saw tliat tlie jionv would jiass the 
neare.st point of the road before he could I'each 
it. he stojijied running, and fitted an arrow to Ids 
bow. 


Taking careful aim. he drew the bowstring to his 
ear, and shot. But his target was movim»’ too 
(juickly, and Blgitlia heard tlie arrow loss heliind 
iier. ■ Others shot also hut Balder was going .so 
swittlv that in a few minutes thev were far out of 
range. Still the men contiimed <o shout, and 
Elgitlm glanced over her shouldei’. They were 
standing witli their backs to her, and waving their 
bands as if calling on some one beyond the I'idge, 
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afid, even as she looked, she sjiw two hoi*seinen 
come into sight, and gallop after her. 

Elgitha gave a crv of fear, and enconraged Balder 

with hand an<l voice to do his best. She was not 

afrai<l for hei-self. She knew verv well that no one 

% 

would dare to touch her, when thev found out who 
slie was, hut it was f>r her aunt and the two little 
covisins whom she loved so much, that she uttered 

tlnitcrv. 

She sat tight down to her saddle, her long hair 
streaming behind her in the wind, and urged 
Balder on. The gallant, fieiv little fellow answered 
nobly to the call, and his hoofs beat the hard, 
clean road with sharp, regular strokes as he 
stretched out to his fullest gallop. Thus, two 
miles were covered, ami Elgitha glancing back, 
found that one hoi-seman alone was following her. 

The other had drawn rein and his exhausted 
steed had slow(*d down to a walk. The road now 
rose, and Balder gained ground, for the weight he 
carried was a mere nothing compared to that of the 
pui*suing rider. But on the long down slope which 
fdlowed, the tall. j)owerful horse, with its sweeping 
stride, began to cut down the lead steiidily. 

“ Oh, Balder, Balder,*’ siiid Elgitha, patting her 
favourite’s neck, “ Don’t let them catch us.” 
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Balder twitched his ears sharply as it he heai'd 

and understuotl, and held Ids wav with unahated 

% 

speed. Faster he could not <ro jdr he had heen 
doing liis utmost since liis little iidstrt'ss first called 
upon him. His black muz/.h * was bathed iii a 
snowy foam, shining streaks of which lav acn.s^ his 
lieaving chest, the sweat was pfuiring from him in 
stieams. his nostrils opeiK*d and closed con\'ulsi\’eI\' 
as he drew great breaths, yet he continued to 
bound along like a hare, his big, bright eves as full 
of fire as ever, his small, strong shoulders i-ising 
and falling regularly under Elgitha. 

For another mile they swept along, but tht? big 
horse behind was gaining slowlv and surelv. Now 
the woods of Ubbeston came in sieht. and the\’ 
flew by a great upright stone which marked the 
boundaries of the Ubbeston land. 

“ Two miles by the I'oad from the big stone to 
the iK>use,” thought Klgitha. htu’ heart sinking. 

We can never do it. It’s dow nidi! now. nearl\ 

% 

all the wav. The big horse will catch us.” 

gave a ci*y of joy. Her little brain 
was working as nimbly as l>alder’s heels, and 
site siiw a chance. Half-a-mile ahead, the road 
tumed to the left and skirted a great bog. As a 
rule, this bog was impa.ssable for anyone mounted, 
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])iit a footpath crosse<l it. and .she resolved to head 
Balder aloiiij the patli. liesides. there laid been 
a sharj) frost in the ni^ht, arid that woidd help 
he!'. (Vrtainlv. Balder, iindei' her weight, would 
sknn like a bird ovei* ]>laces where her pinsuer dare 
not follow. 

As she came to the jioint where the])ath turned 

aci'oss the hotr. she olanct‘d hehind. Scaicely fifty 

yards lav between theni, and she could see the 

man ])lainlv. He was a stranijer to her, and so, 

no one over whom she couhl have inlluence. He 

was crouchiiiiT down to his horse’s mane and 

Hoi^^inii; madly. The hoir was her (uilv chance. 

To stay on the I'oad meant to be cauifht within 
* ^ 

half-a-mile. 

Touching; the li^ht-hand lein. she turned Balder 
oil the highway, and sent him flying oyer the 
crisj) turf for the great tuft of rushes which 
marked the spot wheie the path entered the 
maishy flats. The chanije to the irra.ss was in- 
stantly in their favour. l.ooking back, she saw 
that the horse was cutting fetlock dee]^ into the 
.soft turf on which I^alder left scarcely the impi’int 
of his hoof. 

In a minute, she was past the rushes, and Balder 
was spliishing lier frou! head to foot as he dashed 
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along tlie swampy patli. ci’a^-hing tln-ongli the lliiii 
ice wliicli the frost ot' tin* piwioiis night h.-nl h*it. 
But still lie lielcl his wav. galloping stea'IiU' I’or- 
wanl, and still the pursuer toilnwtr-d. 

A hundred yards further, tlie patli ran across a 
dozen feet of .soft, black mud. Foot pas'^engors 
crossed it by leaping from tuft to tuft <tf the rushes, 
and Balder, wlio had been reared among such places, 
and knew his wav about a bog verv well, paused 
for the first time in his furious gallop. With his 
nose down, and feeling his wav with gentle, careful 
pawings he trod lightly and delicatelv across, and. 
just as he sprang away on the i’urther side. u]> 
thundered the great horse. 

There was no chance of such a heavv creature 

% 

picking its wav over as the light-footed Balder had 
done, and its rider, with a shout, drove it to a 
furious leap, hojiing to clear the treacherous j)atch. 
But such a feat was beyond its powers. Blown 
by its great exertions, slipping in the slimy sedge 
as it ro.se to the leaji. the horse made a gallant 
efiort. but fell a yard short, and, crashing with a 
mighty splash through the stitfeiied surface, and 
sinking to its haunches in the foul, black ooze, 
was hojjelessly bogged. 

Elgitha gave a cry of delight. Not only was 
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her present pursuer flisposed ot hut the baiul 
following heiiind \v<»uUl have a ^ood hours work to 
^et a hi^ iiorse like that out ol siich a despei’ate 
])light. Ten minutes’ wary riding brought her to 
the further side of the inarsii. an<l then away they 
flew again over the turf heading for Ubbestoii 

Woods. 
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HOW ELGITHA FAHEL) AT FliBEsroN. 


How eat^erlv Eliritlia lorward over Hal(lei‘’f> 

O ♦ ^ 

neck to peer round the final bend oi'the path leadiiii; 
to tlie house. Slie gave a gasp of relief at what she 
saw. In front of the house, Wultketyl. a tall 
givv'headed'old Dane. standing placidly in the 
pah^^^oveinber sutisiiine, fastening a i'resh string 
to a bow whicli was tvicked under liis arm. As 
Elgitlia rode up, lie gazed in surprise to see lier 
alone. 


‘■To the house. Wulfketyl,” cried Elgitlia. 
“ There is great danger abroad.” 

The Dane ran before lier, and Hung the heavy 
door wide open. Witliout cliecking her sjieed 
Elgitlia gallojied straight into the hall, and 
Wulfketvl swung the dtior to and shot the heavy 
bolts home. 

‘•Oh, Aunt,” cried the little girl as she sprang 
from Balder, and rushed to meet the lady coming 
up the hall, “The most dreadful things are hap- 
pening. All the Danes are being killed. ^ on 
must come to Martlesham at once, all of you. I 
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saw Olat*, the smith. Ivin^ dead in Ins forge,” and 
then she told them of the men marching for 
Ubbeston. 

“I knew it,” roared old \V\dfket\d, cla|)j>ing 
his great hands together. “l)id 1 not say some- 
thing was being planned against us 

* And you have come all alone to warn us ? ” 
said (lunbilda, clasping her niece tightly for a 
moment, then hurrying away to prepare for instant 
tiight. 


■ Klgitha,” cried two merry little voices, and 
her cousins, Itanald and Elfrida. ran to her and 
clung to her hands. Hanald was a handsome little 
fellow of five. EliVida just three, and Elgitha 
tremble<l as she tluuight of the furious band march- 
ing for the house, and t)f Berwine’s words, “ Man, 


woman, and child. 

By this time, (lunhllda’s household had as- 
sembled in the hall. They were all Danes. 
Wulfketyl. and Azer. anrl Sweml. the men. three 
ot her lather’s house carles who had remained with 
her, Estrid and Thyi-a, the women. 

“ Mv little mistress,” said Wulfketyl to Elgitha, 
“ Is the noble Baldrick himself at home \ ” 

“No,” said Elgitha, “or my aunt would not 

But Edgar will see 


have been left here so long. 
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that no out* does any harm to mv joint oj- hm 
people. ” 

‘‘ Av, Edfjar,” said he, ' 1 luul loimittcii lOd-mr. 

This band ol* which vou sj)ejik cjumot hr hriv jhr 

a while vet, and bv that (mie \vr will hr I'ar 

in the forest. Let us but <nicr rrjielj the wnods 

and I will undertjike to mdn Mai'tlrsham hv such 

™ . 

patlis that a wolf could luirdly follow u^. 

He hud just linislied speaking, when ji muniiui- 
arose without. It speedily ^rew, and ^wrlled, and 
Azev, who was watching at one of tlie uindows, 
uttered a loud cry. 

«r 

“They are coiniiifr, they are here,” he said. 

** Impossible in so siiort a time,” cried Eleitha. 

“ It is another band,” replied Azer. “ They are 
coining from Pettaugh.” 

“ How aekod \yulfketyl. 

“ A score at least,” replied Azer. 

The old Dane groaned, and the big, hairy list 
wliich he had clenched, dropped helplessly at his 
side. 

At this instant, Gunhilda hurried down the ball. 

There was no need to tell her tlyit their foes had 
cut them oti* Already a rain of deafening blows 
was being showered upon the stout door. 8he 
cauifht her children to her aims, and stood, 
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trenihling and pale to her lips. Wulf ketyl stepp^ 

to a small, <ri*ate(l window beside the door, ai^. 

. ^'X '' 

tried fair speech with them. ^ i ' - ^ 

\Vhat, mv ina.sters ! ” li(‘ cried. “Why this 


vir>]ence \ We have done yon no harm.” 

* 

No liarm.” roared a d(»zen voices at liim. “ Nt) 
harm, you Danish thi«*f. 'flu* Raven luvs picked the 
hones of P>n<rland lonir eiioucrln It is our turn now, 
and we have sworn by holy St. hrice to make a 
cl(*an sweep of you from the land.” 

‘‘ Will you let the women and children go free if 
myself and my comrades deliver ourselves up 
unarmed to you \ ” ph*aded Wulfketyl. 

No truce, no bargain with the Danes to-day,” 
shouted the Saxon leader. “ Death to the Danes.” 

His cry was re-echoed by his followers, and again 
a.xes and hammers thundered on the door. 

Give me my bow, Azer, ” cried Wulfketyl, his 
blood risinof. “ The Saxons shall see to- 

O 

Dane can fight for his own.” 

“ Fire,” shouted some of the band 
“ Bring fire and smoke them out. We shall spend 
all day at this dqor.” 

“ No fire,” roared the Saxon leader, the man 
who brings a torch near shall feel the weight of 
my axe. What ! Give to the fire the spoil now 
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without. 
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almost in our grasj). At the door 1 say. It 

must yield soon.” 

He spoke but too truly. The upper part was 
Vready giving under the tremendous blows laid 
l)on it, and those within could see chinks nf Ii^rht 
yirough the thick iron-banded oaken plaid^s. 

No, Wultketyl,” siiid KIgitha, laving her hand 
upon liis arm, as li'_* drew an arrow IVoin his (piiver, 
“No, you will anger them worse. Open the door 
and I will speak to them. They will not touch nu* 

1 am sure, and, if we wait until the door is beaten 

down, they will rush madly in and listen to no 
one. ” 


Wulfketyl bent his grizzled brows upon her 
and reflected a moment. 

“There is a chance in it,” he said slowly, 
“ Would you dare ? ” 

“Slip the bolts back and fling the door open,” 
said Elgitha. “ They are quiet now.” 

Azer looked out. “They are coming with a 
;^ong log, said he. “ Seven or eight have hold of 
i\. They will use it as a battering-ram.” 

« o 

. “A single stroke of it would let them in now, at 
w rate,” said Wulfketyl, and he gently drew 
|he bolts. The door was flung suddenly back 

And Elgitha sprang to the entrance. For an 

/ 

I 
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uistiiiit the Siixoiis stood mute in their surprise 
Instead of* the desperate rush of the Danes, they 
were confronted by a little girl, with big, shining, 

steady eyes, who looked over them with an air of 
command. 

“ \ on must go away from here at once,” said 
Elgitha. 

None of them knew her, and a great, mocking 
shout burst from the band. Loudest of all laughed 
the leader, a big, fierce-looking fellow, with a blood- 
stained pole-axe over his shoulder. But Elgitha 
was not cowe<l. The spirit of her famous ancestor, 
Bald rick the Berserker, awoke in her bosom, and 
she faced them undauntedly. One of them fitted 


an arrow to his bow. 

“ How dare you point that arrow at me?” she 
cried, “ I am not a Dane. Mv father is Baldrick 
of Martlesham. ” 


In her proud confidence in her father’s name, 
Elgitha had seized upon a powerful weapon. Tf 
her words had been a spell to turn the assiiilants 
into figures of stone, they could not have had a 
more wonderful effect. The Saxons stood silent and 
motionless. 

“As for you,” said Elgitha, shooting her fore- 
finger at the leader, “ I know you v^ery well. You 
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are Edred, the servant of Tinirkill, the man u lio 
Sells hoises. and it is ahoiit a vear now since \'ou 
brought Balder to Martleshain. ” 

As slie spoke, tlie man recognized her. His Hei-ce 

look melted into one oi terror, his j)ole-a.\e trembled 

in ins haiuls, and lie slid to his knees, 

Mercy/ he said, and stretched out his liands. 
A shiver of liesitation jjassed over the rest of the 
liand. and then thev followed his e.xaiiiple. For 
the little maid, standing resolutelv before them 
witli pointing forefinger, rejnesented power, great 
unquestioned pow'er. If slie were the (laughter of 
the powerful Thane of Martlesham — and the be- 
haviour of their leader left no doubt upon the point — 
they knew’ well, that, if harm came to his daugliter 
the lhane could and w'ould hang up’evervman of 
them, for they were of the low'er class, and no one 
w’ould say him nay. Luckv for them, indeed, if he 
let them off with a death so easv. 

So they knelt for pardon. It w'as a strikin^)^ 
change of scene, and those w'ho stood behind Elgltha 
felt their hearts fill wdth gratitude and admiiation 
for the dauntless courage wdiich had saved them. 
A heavy trampling sounded through the w’ood near 
at hand, and loud voices, and confused cries, and, 

from a naiTow’ path, out burst the band from whom 
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Elgitlia had escaped, their numbers largely increased 

by others who had joined them on the road. The 
strange sight before the house checked them at 
once ; the hated Danes Cfxdly looking down on a 
kneeling band of their comrades, and between the 
two parties, a little girl. 

Elgitha scanned the new comers, and lifted her 
head eagerly. ” 

** Hundewolf,” she Siiid, “ Leofric, Anwold, Leo- 
fwin, Hundebert,” picking them out one after the 
other with her finger. “ Come to me at once.*’ 

The tall, stalwart fellows came foi’W'ard, and stood 
submissively before their little mistress. 

“ How fortunate that you have come,” she cried. 
“ Now you can march with us and keep Aunt 
Gunhilda and her p('o[)le safe ius we go to Martle- 
sham. Anwold, send all these others away.” 

Anwold, with a grim smile on his face, bade 
everyone, not of the Martleslmm household, to be 
gone about his business. No seco^id command was 
needed. In a moment, the open space before the 
liouse was empty, save for the men of Martlesham. 

“ Lucky for us,” growled Anwold to Hundewolf^ 
as Elgitha disappeared into the house, “ that our 
little mistress seems to have no idea of our errand 


here.” 






KLOITHA AND THK S\X<iN>. 
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“A silent tongue about that,” returnerl his com- 
panion, “ or some of us will ride ^Odin’s horse. 
Baldrick, our master, is a very lion in his wrath, 
and our little mistress is to him as the apple of his 
eve. ” 

Azer and *Swend brought hoi'ses to the front of 
the house for the women to ride, and next T3alder’s 
hoofs rattled on the stones of the hall, as hllgitha 
cantered througli the doorway. (Tunhilda, her 
cliildren, and attendants followed, got to horse at 
once, and the whole party moved away for Martle- 
sham. 

They had passed the Ubbeston boundary-stone, 
when a hod}' of horsemen came in sight, gallop- 
ing furiously towards them. The men grasped 
their weapons, but a single glance at a rider far in 
front of the main body, satisfied Elgitha. She 
gave a cry of joy, and dashed forward to meet him. 

“ It is Baldrick himself,’’ whispered the men. 

“ What is this dreadful thing, Baldrick ? ** said 
(hinhilda, as they came up to the spot where 
Elgitha and her father were awaiting them. 

** It is a black business, Gunlulda, ” answered 
the Thane of MaiTlesham, ‘ ‘ and a useless one. 
To slaughter thousands of peaceful folk, as if that 


* Tills was an expression for being hanged. 
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would niend attairs, whil«- tor i vnv om* [)\it to 
ueatli in England, there are ten sav.ige kinsiuen 
beyond the sea ready to tall upon us. I have 
ridden thirty miles to-day, anxious to get home, 
and on the way I have seen mure blood spilt tlian 
in ten pitched battles.” 

Gunhilda shuddered. 

“ We owe our lives entirely to P^lgitha,” she 
said, and told what had happened at Ubbeston. 

Her father put out his hand and patted I’dgitlia’s 
shoulder as she rode at his side. 

“When I reached home and fo\ind that E<lgar 
had not received my message, which chieily con- 
cerned your safety,” said he, “ I felt sure she had 
gone to you, and I rode on at once.” The house of 
Martlesham, perched on its commanding ritlge, 
came in sight, and they saw great clouds of smoke 


rolling up from the village. 

“They have fired the houses of the Danes,” said 
Baldrick. “It is everywhere the same. The 
taste of blood seems to haye driven our people 


mad. ” 

“ And have none escaped, Baldrick ? ” said 
Gunhilda. 

“Very, very few in this part of the country, I 
fear,” replied he gravely “ But you are safe at 
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any rate, and, 1 tiiink/’ he continued, smiling on 

Elgitlia, “there are not many little girls to-day 

who will he able to say, in after yeai-s, that alone 

they pre.served a wliole Danish household from 

destruction on St. Brice’s Day.” 

% 

(The stupid arid useless butchery of St. Brice's Day brought 
about tlie downfall of the old English line of kings. 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, whose own sister and brother- 
in-law hud been slain, led over a gi’cat army of Danes, 
thirsting for revenge. For ten years the invaders 
ravaged the country almost as they pleased. The 
English, disunited and continually beaten, 'were thoroughly 
cowed, and, bit by bit, the Danes conquered the whole 
counti-y. The Danelaw submitted first, and when in 
1013 A.D. Wessex finally gave way, Ethelred fled to 
Normandy, of which country his wife was a native. 
Sweyn died in 1011 a.d., and Ethelred returned to contest 
the crown with Sweyn's son, Canute, but died himself in 
lOlG A.D. Ilis son, Edmund, who was such a contrast to 
Ethelred that he was called “ Ironsides *’ struggled 
fiercely with Canute, and they fought battle after battle, 
till at Ashington, in Essex, Edmund was defeated. But 
Canute had no mind for further fighting, and divided the 
country between himself and Edmund. In a short time 
Edmund died, and Canute became solo ruler He proved 
a great and wise king and was followed by his two sons, 
Harold and Hardicanute. Hardicanute died suddenly in 
1042 A.D., and the Old English line W’os restored by 
placing on the throne Edward, the son of Ethelred the 
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Unready. Edward, wlio was called for his piety, the 
Confessor, had been hrouglit up in Normandy, his 
motlier’s home, and was thus tilled with Norman ideas. 
When he came back to rule England he brought a nmnbei 
of Norman friends and followers, the Norman language 
was spoken freely at the English Court, and Noi-inans 
were placed in positions of authority. This did not please 
the English nobles, and the clnef of them, Codwin, Earl 
of Wesse.x, was banished owing to his opposition to the 
new comers. At this time, William, Duke of Normandy, 
paid a visit to England to see Edward the Confessor, who 
was his cousin, and William afterwards declared that 
Edward had promised him the crown of England. Such 
a gift, however, did not lie in Edward’s power, for it was 
the business of the Witan to choose the next king, and so, 
when Edward the Confessor died in 106G a.u., leaving no 
children, the Witan elected Harold, the son of Godwin, 
to the vacant throne. As soon as William of Normandy 
heard of this he began to collect a great army to invade 
England. Harold made ready to resist him, but was 
disturbed in tlie midst of his preparations by the news 
that his brother Tostig, who had been banished from 
England for his misconduct, had landed in the north 
of England, accompanied by Harold Hardrada, King of 
Norway, and a great army, and was ravaging the country. 
Harold of England marched north at once, and overthrew 
Hardrada and Tostig at a great battle at Stamford Bridge. 
But while the English were feasting after the victory, 
a messenger arrived with the new's that William had 
lauded at Pevensey. Harold hurried south at once, 
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gathering men as he marched, and met William on 
October 13th. lOGG a.d., at Senlac, near HastingR, Here 
a terrible battle was fought for the crown of England. 
The English did their utmost, and the struggle was long 
and desperate. But the death of Plarold, who fell, 
surrounded by the bravest of his followers, decided the 
day in favour of the Normans. They had now gained 
possession of the south-east of England, and they treated 
the English with great cruelly, robbing and killing nght 
and left, and dividing tlie possessions of the English 
nobles and landowners among themselves. J 
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Al'THK HASTINliS 


1. Tue Children of Kem<sino. 

II. Normans and Saxons. 

111. Algar and his Knemv. 


1 . 

THE CHILDREN OF KEMSIXG. 

“ Can you see any one, Algar ? Is.^ieiv no /ign 
yet of father coming back ? ” 

Edith looked up into the branches of the lofty 
tree, to the top of which her brother had climbed, 
and waited eagerly for his answer. 

“No,” said Algar slowly. “ the road is einjRy 

ju.st as before. ” 

Edith turned and fixed her eyes u[)on the whit^ 
notch in the distance, where the road climbed a 
little hill and disjip{)eared. Several days before, 
she had stood upon the same spot to watch her 
father ride out of sight, followed by the forty stout 
fellows, who followed Haco of Kemsing to war. 

She remembered well how that her father had 
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l)crn jvist oil tlu: oi rhlin^ to tlio mere, liawk 

on wi ist, when a man, all panting tor breath, had 
raced n[> to the house, holding on hij^li the splintei-ed 
war-arrow,^ and shoutmi^ the name of the meetinj^ 
])lace ; lutw tiie hawk had ^one l)ack to its jierch, 
and sword, and shield, and spear were brought 
Ibrth ; and liow Wulfric, their swiftest runner, had 
carrifcd on the message ot strife, while every fight- 
in«r man of Kemsinir had mustered to inarch after 
the Tliaiie, her hitlier. 

“ 1 see soinethiiii^,” sliouted Algar, from the top 
oftlie tree. “Yes, yes, I see it again. It is a 
sliarp flash of ligfit.like the sun falling upon helmets 
or spears. Tlie battle is over. They are coming 
back.” The hoy began to descend the tree, slipping 
rai)i<lly from branch to branch, while the girl beW 
watched him, fearful lest he .should fall. She turned 
lu-r head and s;iw an old man approaching the 
place. 

“They are coming hack, Vebha,” she called out. 
“ Alinir has seen them in the distance.” 


When the Saxon ruler wished to gather together the Fyrd 
the national army — he sent messengers bearing splintered 
arrows as a sign of war. Thereupon, all the fighting men 
marched to tlie given place, each one fully armed, and 
ready to go against the foe. 
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8iiv you so,” replied old \eljl)a. “ \\r 
soon hear then what fortune they ha\e had witli 
the fierce Normans.” 

“ Wliat fortune!” crit^d Al^ar, uicppiii^ ttom 
the last branch to the ground, “ W hy victory. ol 
coui-se. Dal not father tell us l)cb)re in* slarh-d 
that our King Harold had won a laiuoiis tight in 
the North against the greatest warrior of tin* day, 
Ilardrada, the Norwegian i And it he won tin re. 
he will win ac:a.inst the Normans.” 

“There they come.” cried Ldith, “hut how 

few ! And where is father ? ” 

Old Yebba said nothing, but gazed w ith uneasy 
eye u[>on the returning band. The children 
bounded down towards them, and he followed. 
The two parties soon drew near to each otltei-. and 
the downcast faces and dejected ste[>s of the re- 
turning warriors told their tale without need for 

All were foul with stains of bhtod and 
battle, and some were pale from wcmnds, and 
limped as they walked. 

‘•Wolnoth,” shouted the boy and girl to the 
leader. ‘ ‘ Wolnoth, where is father ? ” 

Wolnoth tried to smile, but his lips quivered. 
“ He has remained behind,” said he. He is 
with the Kiiiir.” 
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•‘But how went the battle?” cried Algar. 


“ Have you not won ! ” 

“ No, my little master,” replinl Wolnoth. “We 
have st*en a dreadlul daV) and have left the 


Normans victorious.” 

“ And father is still with the King ? ” cried Edith. 

“Yes,” rejdied Wolnoth. “Will you not,” 
he continued to Algar, “ run forward and bid them 
[)re|>are a horse litter ? We have lelt two men on 
tlie heath, too feeble to stir another step and faint 
from loss of blood.” 


Ahrar went at once and Edith ran with him. 
Vebba and Wolnoth looked upon each other sadly 

and solemnly. 

% 

“It is the worst, it is the woi-st,” said the old 
man, “ and you dared not tell the children. My 

7 « 

master is dead.” ^ 

W^olnoth nodde<l assent. “ Never in my life 
have I seen or heard <>i such a terrible day, Vebba. 
Our noble Haco is dead. He is, indeed, with the 
King, for he fell in the ring which closed round 
Harold’s dead body.” 

“ And is the English power utterly broken ? ” 


asked Vebba. 

“ For this battle, at any rate,” replied Wolnoth. 
“ Tlie Normans pui'sued with their hoi'se and gave 
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no quarter. Small, broken bands <.(' us u Ik. km w 
the country managed toslipawav, but t lu* slaui^diTm- 
ha,s been fearful.” 

“And who is to tell those childivny" said nkl 
Vebba. 

“ I could not,” replied W'ohioth. 

“ It must be your wife.” said Vebba. '(otlia 
has been their nur.se always, and their sccnnd 
mother since their own died.” 

The battle of Hastings was nearly three months 
old when, one cold Januarv day, \Volm*th ran 
swiftly dowii the long avenue which led to the 
great house of Kem.sing. He burst into the hall 
and shouted for Vebba. 

“ ^\ hat now, Wolnoth ?” cried the old man, 
hurrying from an inner room, and followed by 
Ali^ar and Edith. 

“ There is abandof Nonnans within a mileof the 
liouse, ” said Wolnoth. “ I was in the wood bind- 
ing faggots, and I heard the clattering of horses’ 
feet. I looked out and saw them, and then ran 
here by the nearest way.” 

“ Nonnans, Wolnoth,” cried Algar. “ Shall we 
not clo.se the dooi's, and call our men together, an<l 
hold Kemsing against them f It is what father 
would have done at once.” 
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' Avt*. mv littlf niiiHtrr,” said Woliiot li, sorrow- 

fullv. Imt i\u‘ nol)li- Haco could liavc mustered 

% 

lialt'-a hundred to the work, and most of those now 
lie on tlu^ fatal field of Senlac. I*erha]>s we couM 
tio\v count a do/A‘n,lmt th(»se comini^on, what with 
kni'^-ht^, and men at-arms. and archers, are hilly 
t liree score. 

Old Vehha i^ave a crv . f despair. * To think.” 
he Looaned. that I should live to see the day 
when Kemsin;; should pass Into the hands of a 
foreiLouu’ and «aitlander. Ye must tlv, ye must fly 
at once, m\ deartst cliar^es,” he continued to 
Alirar and kalith. ‘‘ If the fierce and cruel Norman 
should find you here, your lives would he in darmer.’’ 

• O 

■ Why sliouhl he harm us. Wolnoth cried 
Kdith. And why are they comino to Kemsinij ? 

‘ The Nmnians, mv litth‘ mistress.’* replied 
Wolnoth. “are mov mastei*s of all this part of 
England, ami tliev are takini; lands, and houses, 
and evervfiiing to themselves, I fear some Nor- 
man lord is leadini^ this hand to seize Keiusing, and 
V(*l)l)a is right. You will he iu great danger if 
you remain here, and especially Algar, to whom 
the riglits of our master have descended.” 

“ Wolnotli, ” siiid Vehha, “ take the cliildren to 
your own lioine hy the patli through the woods 
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' behind the courtyard. See, the Normans come. 
^ I will remain to meet them. ” 

* A knight, clad in full armour, rode into sight, 
i and after him a column of soldiers windiinr ronml 
^ the distant bend in the path, 

' “Come,” said Wolnoth, “We are delaying too 
long,” and he led Algar and Edith away. . Vehha 
advanced to the great door, Hung it back, and 
stood full in the entrance. From tlie gate oi‘ the 
1 coui*t yard, from the windows of the kitcliens, from 
the doors of the stables, pale, frightened faces of 
women and grooms looked out on the advancing 
Normans. 

The latter moved on in a compact body, and 
halted at some distance from the wide front of 
the house. There were a score of lances, and forty 
archers, the riders in full mail, the archei's clad 
more lightly in leathern breast plates and steel 
caps. As the Normans came to a stand, a horseman 
trotted forward from their ranks, bis spear held 
almost upright, and resting on his thigh. 

“ Give place,” he cried to Vebba, “and yield this 
house with all that belongs thereto to my lord, the 
noble sire, Roger De Terni, who hath received it in 
grant from William, Duke of Nonnandy, and King 
of England.” 
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I have knoivii tin- fliy. X<>rm;in/* lejjlied 
old \ ehha, “ wht^n such woids would have been 
aiisweied in Kemsiii^ with broad sword and 
hattle-ax<‘, but the stout hearts that should liold 
ou!’ house* against \ou ceased to heat in the last 
'^^'Hid <it the Kentish men around the Knglisli 
standard.’ 

1 he Noiinan fixed a ket*n eve upon the ol<l man 
and heaixl him t<‘ an end, then waveel his lance. 
At the signal. hair-a-do;^en archers. arri>w on string, 
marched fiom the main bo<lv and spread tliemselves 
in dilVerent <lirecti'*ns, to search for a Iiidden foe. 
I wo of tliem came towards the great door, and led 
by the horseman, who sj)i‘ang down from the saddle 
and toi^k his swfU'd. marched in past the old man. 
\ ebba wat('lied those needless precautions with a 
melanclioly snnh‘. It was Tiot long before the 
Normans found they had notiiing to fear and the 
lest ot the troop came on. led by l)e Term himself, 
a tall, powerful warrit)r. The latter dismounted, 
sti'ode into the hall, ami looked about keeidy on his 
m‘wpossej^sion. 'J'hesight of this tore Vebba’s heart, 
and turning, he hurried away from the place, and 
sought the cottage of AVt>lnoth. in wliich the 
children of Kemsing had taken refuire. 
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II. 

N ORMAN S AND SAXONS. 

Algar aud Edith were busy in the woods of 
Kemsing. They were gathering fallen sticks, and 
tjdng them in a bundle. It would have been very 
difficult to recognize them for the children who 
had awaited the return of the war-band from 
Hastings. Instead of* the rich dress of the son and 
daughter of a powerful Thane, they wore the poor, 
coarse garb of the children of a Saxon peasant. 
Not only their father, but almost every one of his 
kinsmen, had fallen on that terrible October day. 
and there was no one to protect them save faithful 
servants. 

They lived in the cottage of Wolnoth as his 
o\Mi children, and though the whole country 
side knew very well who they were, yet were they 
safe, for no one would betray them to the Noi’inaus. 

Now, they wandered over their own broad lands, 
picking up sticks for firing, like other peasant 
children. When the bundle was big enough, Algar 
swung it to his shoulders, and they started to 
return to the cottage. 

Wolnoth’s house was at one end of the straggling 
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village of Kemsiug, and as the boy and ^irl went 
alon^^ the w ide street, inaii) a house-wife looked up 
from her task, and si^rh^d to think ol tiie dreadful 
chan^^es which had fallen upon the country since 
the A’orman conqueror came, and of which, those 
two little li^mres were so signiiicaut. 

Heaviest of all sighed old Vebba, who had also 
taken refuge with Wolnoth, and who, too feeble to 
be out w ith the n^st of tiie men in the tields, was 
looking idly from the cottage door. 

1 ruly, the world is turned upside down at a 
stioke, dame, said he to Clitha, who was busy 
round the lire, • ‘ To .see my master’s children coming 
hithei with a few' stic'ks from woods where every 
stick, and branch, and twig is their own.’’ 


“ ’Tis sad, indeed, Vebba,” said she, “But if 
the children did not do as other children, it might 
be thought they are not what they appear. There 
IS one.” she continued, in a low tone, “ whose eye 
IS ever on the ground, yet sees all things.’’ 

She nodded her head in the direction she meant, 
and \ ebba turned to look. A Norman priest, Roger 
de lernis chaplain, was walking down the street, 
a small, thin man, clad in a long, dark robe of 
serge, the ample co\vl pulled over his face. 

ay,” returned Vebba, in the same tone, 
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“ Those are the fellows to find ojLit a secret and go 
with it to their lord. I3I warrant he is going tb 
meet the Norman usurper himself. 'I’he word went 
about that De Terni is on the road back from 
Normand 3 % bringmg*his family this time, to settle 
in our pleasant Kemsing.” 

“ They tell me that folks are worse off than we 
in Broadham,” said Githa. 

“ So have I heard/* rejoined Yebba. “It has 
fallen to the hands of one Richard de ^lolun who 
encourages his men in every form of wickedness.” 

An hour later, and just as Githa had set out 
their midday meal, a great uproar arose at the 
further end of the village. Algar ran quickly to 
the door. 

“ They are soldiers,” he said, “ and, I think, 
Normans.” Vebba followed slowl}\ 

“ Normans they are,*’ said the old man. Look 
how their shaven heads shine white.* Indoors, 1 
say.” 

Algar closed the door, and placed across the 
heavy wooden bar which fastened it. The shutter 
of the window was pushed to, and through a chink 
they watched the new comers. The latter were 

* It was the custom of the Norman soldiers to shave their 
heads from the crown to the nape of the neck. 
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Jibouc a RC(>re in mimber, some on horseback, some 
on foot, and evei'vone shoutiii" a son" which 
expressed their contempt for the Saxon. 

They marched thus to the middle of the village 
and came toa halt before tlie infl, where they finished 
their ribald ditty, and roared aloud for the inn- 
keeper. Out came Sexwulf, hoping he might 
please them by speaking them fair, and asked what 
were their commands. 


“ Bring out the best thou hast, dog of a Saxon,” 

cried the leader, “ale, wine, mead, and quickly 
too.” 


These were not customers with whom to parley, 

and Sexwulf obeyed instantly. In front of his 

house was a rude table and bench, and round this 

gathered the Norman soldiery, drinking deeply, 

and keeping Sexwulf busy with carrying out fresh 
supplies. 

“ Ha ! ’ cried one. “These be an unmannerly race, 
these Saxons. Have ye noticed, comrades, that no 
one has come out to greet us ? d'hey are lying in 
theii houses like rabbits in their burrows.” 

“ True,” said another, “ one would think it were 
a village of the dead. Have we brought the plague 
with us that we should be so shunned ? ” 

“Let us fetch a few of them out,” shouted a 
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third “and teach them to pay due reverence to 
their Norman masters.” 

“ Agre(*d ! A^n'cd !” was the i^^eneral cry. and 
they were rushin^^ forward, when Sexwull' rai-^ed 
Jiis voice and callecron them to sto[). 

“ *My score,” cried the innkeeper, ‘‘ who is to settle 
my score ? ” 

A loud laugh hurst from the Normans, and tiieir 
leader answered him. 

“Thy score, Saxon,” said he, ‘‘it had been 
better for thee to let such a matter lie. ]3ut, since 
thou pressest us, Kaoul , pay him his score.” 

Sexwulf turned his head to sec Haoul, thearclier, 
with a cruel grin on his face, bending his bow. 
Before the innkeeper could make a single motion 
to Hy, the bowstring twanged and he fell, pierced 
by the deadly shaft. His dving cry was drowned 
in the thundering of axes and lance-butts on the 
nearest doors, and the shouts of the Normans, “ A 
Molun, A Molun. Plunder, Plunder.” 

The people of the village, in dreadful fear, rushed 
from their cottages, for to stay in them meant to 
be caught without chance of escape. They were 
mostly women and children, as the men were away 
at their work, and their shrieks and outcries filled 
the place with a dismal noise. 
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(rod’s Acre, 
nimiintr swiftly, 


(rod’s Aero,” soreamod a woman, 
with a child in her arms. The 


woid How from mouth to mouth, and the terrified 
thionir hastened towards the cliurch. Surelv, under 
that sacred roof they would be safe, surely, there, 
no Norman would dare to molest them. 

In at the churchyard ^'at(* they rushed, and over 
the simple mounds where slept the Saxon dead, and 
poured into the building. 

No sooner bad the panting crowd thrust them- 
selves inside, than ^'ebba and Algar, who had 
stationed themselves near the door, clapped it to, and 
turned the grt-at key in the clumsy lock. At the 
lower end of the church stood two great iron-banded 
coffers, and these were dragged forward and piled 
against the door to secure it more firmly. 

Then a great suspense fell upon them. They 
eould do nothing hut wait, and mothers rpu'eted 
their children, and the tiny windows were crowded 
with eager, watching faces. 


k or some time there was no sign of the Normans 
themselves, for they were searching for plunder in 
the deserted houses, hut soon tlie unhappy people 
had ample tokens of their destroying presence. A 
smell of fire and burning wood came on the wind, 
then great clouds of rolling smoke. In very 
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wantonness, the Xonnaiis were tiring the vilhigo 
with its wooden homesteads. 

“ They are coming.” said Algar, who was 
watching, and lildith crept closer to her hrotlier's 
side. “They stop outside the churcliyard. " The 
people within the church gave a cry t)l’ reliet. 

“But no,” he continued, sadly, “ they come on. 
They trample over the churchyard as if it were a 
high road. They are here.” 

A great clattering on the door rang through the 
building, mingled with outcries from the Norman 
assailants. Many of those within added their 
weight and strength to the task of holding the 
door in position, but their etiorts avaibal little 
against the powerful soldiery withoiit. Still they 
continued to struggle, for the terrible threats of 
the besiegers warned them of the fearful fate 
which hung over their heads. 

Suddenly, with a dreadful crash, the upper portion 
of the door splintered and fell inwards. A Norman 
bounded through the space left clear and then 
another. Those nearest the door gave way before 
them, and they swung the coffers aside, and flung 
the shattered door back. 

A piteous ci*}" for mercy broke from the wretched 
people in the church, but the answering yell of the 
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enraged Normans bade* them seek pity sooner from 
the wolves of the forest, 

Al^ar WHS tugfling with all his might at one of the 

bars of the window which felt a little loose, when he 
saw a dark ligurerun swiftly across the open space, 
and hurl itself at the door, entering with the fore- 
most of the intruders. It was the Norman priest. 
IJo Hung himself between the infuriated soldiery 
and their trembling prey, and uttered a terrible cry. 

“Back,” he screamed. “Out. I say. The 
curse of the Church on him who disobeys me.” 

He drew a crucitix from his bosom, and held it 

towards the Normans, His cowl was Hung back 
and his dark, piercing eye shone full upon them. 
On their side, the soldiers faltered and stood 
irresolute. They looked like a group of wild 
beasts, who, when just about to seize their prey, 
see a dreadful danger b(‘fore them, and yet are 
unwilling to givfe up the chase. 

No other power in tin* world could have done so 
much to make them pause. Heated with wine, and 
furious for blood, no authority of oHicer or leader 
could have held them for a moment. And now 
only one slight man stood in their way. Any one 
of them could have thrust him aside with a turn of 
the hand, but no one dared lift that band. 
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For it would have boon iittod :i,L:aiii'«t limi power 
which compelled awe and rvxwvuoi^ lo (nail aliki — 
from prince as from peasant — the ( 'hiireh. 

Slowl}' and sullenly, the Xorman soldii c- i:a\e 
waybefore the priest, and ndn'ated to tin* i hiiroh- 
yard. He followed them to the door, and tlieii 
steadily across to the road, drivin;^ the mull. iinK 
scowling band before him. 

The meu-at-artiis swung themselves up to tlu‘ 
saddle, the archersformed behind, and they mareluMl 
off along the road by which tluw had eome and 
which led to the house of Hroadham, uiu'Ce their 
master, IJichard de .Molun, had settled himself in 
the room of a Kentish Thane. 

The monk walked rapidly away, and the |)oor 
people whom he had saved from the brutal violence 
of his fellow-countrymen sent after liim a loud 
shout of praise and thanksgiving before they 
ran to do what the}' could to save the burning 
houses. 

Four of these had been fired, the inn and the 
houses nearest to it, and everyone was hard at 

* 4 

work when a fresh tramping of hoofs resounded 
at the lower end of the village. All eyes were 
turned that way, fearing the return of their foes, 
but it was their new master, lioger de Terni, 
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returning with his family from Normandy. Algar 
and Edith stood together to look upon the passers- 


hy. 

I'irst came three riders, lloger de Terni him- 
self. with his wife on the one hand, and his son, 
ji hov about Algar's age. on the other. Then 
followed several female attendants, and tinall}', a 
troop of lances, displaying the banner of the 
Norman lord. 

'I’hey rode past, turning an eye of Coldest in- 
dilTerence on the burning houses and the finxious 
elTorts of the Saxon peasantry, and disappeared 
down th(‘ long grassy avenvie which ran from the 


high road to the manor house of Kemsing. 
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III. 

ALGAR AND III8 EXLMV. 

“Doesn’t it seem a lon*^, lonii tiim* siikn* thrst- 
ci-iiel Normans came, Algar ? ” said Edith tn li,-;- 
brother, one morning. 

'‘It does.” ivplied Algar. '■ It .seems t<f me as 
long since Wolnoth came back that <lav. as all m\ 
life before. ” 

“I wonder if uncle Anlaf was in that <lreadfid 
battle ? ” went the little ^irl. 

o 

‘1 don t know,” returned Algar, doubtfulh . 

He lives on the other side of W’^mchester, and 
that s a good wa}’ from here. It was Ibught so 
(juickly that T don’t think the war arrow would 
have reached them. At anv rate, Wolnoth savs 
that he saw nothing of him there.”- 

“ I wonder if he will come to find out what the 
Normans are doing here ? ” said Edith. 

“ Perhaps he is no better off himself,” said Algar. 

Edith sighed, and helped her brother to draw the 
cord tightly round the sticks they had gathered, 

“ Listen,” said Algar, sharply. “ What is that ? ” 

Ihe notes of a horn, and the baying of hounds 
came to their ears from the far distance. 
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‘‘ 'rij(*v are Imntinfr. ’ Ali^ar. The children 
listeincl int(‘ntlv, atul tlu^ sounds drew nearer. 
‘‘ 'I'hev are Cfuuiniif this wav/’ sai<l the hoy. He 
looked (juicklv roui.d tor a place of satetv for his 
sister, sine* a tieice hoar ini^ht he t^alloping ahead 
of those (loifs, and even if it wei'e a timid deer, 
there was <]anuj»*r from the careless hunting train, 
wln) would t\irn aside for no one. 

rhe\' weiH* standine; beneath the branches of a 
wide-sprt'ading oak, whose knotty roots ran along 
tlu' eround lik(* ribs. The lowest branches \vere 
not eight leet from the gi<»und. 

' There they art*/’ saitl Edith, and Algar saw, 

at the top of* a long avenue lt*ading to the spot 

where tht*y wert*, a })unch of running creatures, 

tblh)wt*d hy a siio'^le rider. 

• ^ 

‘‘ Into the tree, Edith,” cried Algar, and he 
helped his sister to climb the rugged trunk. Up 
she went like a stpiirrel, Algar followed at once, 
and they perchetl themselves on a broad limb and 
looked t)n the chase. 

It is a boar/’ said Algar, “ And what a big one 1” 

'I'he savage creature, its great tusks hidden in 
the foam which it had churned up around its jaws, 
came straight towards the oak in which Algar and 
his sister were hidden, three great boar hounds 




linn^ini^ on its flanks, and snapping t’uri<msK' al its 

bristly hide. The rider was the Nunnati })"v. tie- 
% > 

son of Ro«rer de Term. one else was in si-'lit. 

Either he had outstripped th(‘ other liuntej'-, «'r, 
more likely, they, with the rest of the do^^s, had 
been drawn oti’ on some fresh scent. Tlie hour 
turned at bay beneath the yery tree in which tie* 


children were. It iraye a swift bound and a 
sudden, swinging stroke with its huge, wliile tusk, 
and one of the doirs rolled o\er howling, with a 
dreadful gash in its side. 

Tlie boy rode up and drew rein just beyond the 
baying dogs, waying liis boar spear, and encourag- 
ing them to the attack. The wild creature put 
down its head, and charged fiercely. The pt)wertul 
hounds were tiung aside like so many ))Uppies, and 
the boar rushed upon its human foe, as if perceiyiitg 
there the deadlier enemy. 

With a sharp jerk of the rein the boy turned his 
pony aside, but not (piickly enough, for the boar 
caught the animal’s hind legs in its treiiieudous 
rush, and hurled it over on its side. The Norman 
boy was pitched out of the saddle, and, striking 
his -head against a projecting root, lay stunned 
beneath the tree. 

'■‘Do not move, Edith, on any account,” cried 
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Ali^at , as lie swiin*; liiiusclt' otl’ tin* branch and 
(IropjxMl to tlte^Monnd. Hi* seized the boar spear 
which liad lalleii tVoiii the haml of tlie prostrate 
bo\ , and placed liiiiiself between I)e Terni and the 
furious animal which was now eiioaoed in another 
battle witli the do^s. 

Ahmr saw the small, savage evt*s of the boar 
lixed upon him as the great creature lowered its 
h(‘ad for another charge, but lie di<l not shrink. 
|)ropi>ing on one knee, he placed tin* butt ot the 
boar spear against one ol the n*on ribs ot oak 
which furrowed the ground about his feet, and 
directed its shining head against the animal now 
running directly Ujion iiiiii. 

.\lgar knew tin* I'atal place very well, just where 
the huge neck met the bristly shoulder, and he 
coolly laid the keen point in the very spot. The 
boar's furious rush proved its own destruction. 
The tough, ash shaft, backed by the immovable 

o’ • 

root, held without a crack, and the steel head wjis 
buried deep in the body of the great tusker, who 
rolled over dead. As it did so, the elder De Terni 
rode \ip, and Edith dropped from the tree, and 
ran to the fallen bov. 

“ Pardex ! ” roared the Norman, “ My ’gallant 
lad. A nobler feat 1 nevt*!* saw. And thou, a 
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Saxon j)t*asant ! ’ Ho spraiitr trom his Iioim*. ;ui<l 

lifted his son, who now o])ene(l his eves, and ^ave 

signs of returning consciousness. 

Edith luid run to a sjuiiig close hv, and was 

returning wdth water in the Norman hi>v’s own 

% 

cap which liad down a dozen yards awav when he 


fell. De Terni bathed his son’s face, and wipnl 


away the blood which was running from a 


sli'dit 


wound on his forehead. 


While he was doing this, several more of tlie 
hunting train arrived, and gathered aiound tiie 
fallen boar. As for Algar, he was being over- 
w'helmed with cares.ses bv two gn^at b(»ar-hounds, 

• O ' 

which had belonged to Haco. 

They Avere not long in di.scovering their little 
injister under his changed guise, and sprang ahcnil 
him, licking his hands and face, and whining with 
delight, to the great astonishment of the Norman 
retainers who were looking on. One dog in par- 
ticular, an old favourite, was so demonstrative in 
his joy that be leapt again and again on Algar, 
putting his paws on the boy’s shoulders. 

“ Dow'n, ilinger ! ” cried Algar, the familiar 
command slipping past his lips without a thought. 
“ Down. I say.’* 

“ Down, Ringer,” repeated the Norman lord. 
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whose attention had now been drawn to the scene. 

l)own, Uiin^rr, vou sav, and the do^ f)beys you. 
I'lils is passing strani^e. Who are yon, niy hand- 
some bov, with tiie eye of a jirince and the clothes 
of a peasant { 

Ivhtli came to Altar’s sitle, and the latter put 
Ills arm round Ins sistei-. 


“ (\nne,”said De Tend. ‘‘ Do iu»t fear to answer 
me. Von have ina<le im,* your debtor for ever.” 

He fixed his keen, dark eye on Al^ar with a 
.searchinir look, but the boy met him with as proud 
a glance, and Siiid. 

W e are the children of Ilaco, the Thane of 
Kemsing. ” 

I)<^ Tend started (pdcklv, and a nnirimir of 
surprise went through the train <»f attendants. 

“And is it so ? “ said the Norman lord, turning 
his eye from Algar to his own boy, ‘ ‘ and did you 
knr)w who lie was i ” |)ointing to his son. 

“Very well,” returned Algar. “ We saw you ride 
througii the village the other day. ” 

(beat lord as he was, and stern so that his 
liousehold and vassals shrank before him, De Terni 
could not meet the hnn, briirht eves of the Saxon 
children, but looked up(»n the ground. 

“ Who comes there?” cried one of De Terni’s 
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iilteiulaiits. “Lock’ Look’ Stand on your 

ifiiard ! 

vtu'voiip i^lii in t life* cli rt*ct loii of Ins ou t • 
stretched rorediiiirer, and saw a tall man, dressed 
like a person of conse(|Uence, and ttdlowed by halt- 
a-dozen well-armed attendants, approaohing the 
spot. His hmg cloak showed that he was a Saxon, 
and, thereiore. an enemy, and the Noimans began 
to handle their Ininting wea]tons, and draw into a 
line. At sight of liiin a glad cry burst from both 
Ahrar and "Edith, and the little girl, running 

toi ward, (luiiff licist'lt into his arms. 

*• Oh, niiclo Aiilaf," slie cried, ‘-You have come 
at last. It was oidy a little while ao„ we were 
talkin': of yon.” 

*■ I shoidd have hi'i'ii here lone ago, I'jdith, said 

he, ■■ if 1 had known of this. But news has reached 

ns’ so slowlv, and been so contradictory that we 

% 

have been sure of nothing.’ 

■■ How dare you. Saxon, trespass iii)on my land 

in arms?" cried De Terni. his face hlackemng with 
anger. 

" Thy land,” returned Aidaf, in a tone of con- 
tempt, “ and how long has it been thy land ? But 
1 know thy pride, Norman. Thou hast driven the 
noble children to peasant rags. A famous deed, in 
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trutli. No WiJndt-r tin’ lit^art swells witliin lliPt'. 

% 

Look on this hov. the riirlitful twvner ol' e\erv foot 

• * 

of land far and near.” 

To the surprise of Anlaf, the Xorinan lord had 
no answer to this taunt. 

The men on either side bristled ii[» turiouslv, the 
mere slight of each other stirriim aimer in tluar 
htnirts. But, w’ith a sudden gesture, I >e 'rei ni 
ordered his train to march, and turned and rode 
away himself w ithout another word. The .Saxons, 
with Wolnoth, who had iruided them . at their head, 
w'ere about to I’aise a shout (jf scornful laughter, 
when Anlaf checke<l them. He had been listeninjr 
while Edith whispered (juicklv. 

“So that was it,” said Anlaf, “ Norman a.s la* is, 
he feels shame to think how' Algar has rejiaid his 
robbery of your land and home. Silence, men. and 

V* • 

back to Kemsing village.” 

When they reached Wolnoth's house, Githa took 
Edith and Algar in hand at once, and, in a trice^ 
prepared them for their journey with their uncle 
Anlaf. 

Two hours later the horses of Anlaf and his men 
w'ere brought from the stables of the inn W'here 
they had been resting, and the Sax jns prepared for 
the road. Algar was mounted on a forest pony, 

W) 
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of a small IkmiI wliicli beloti^ed to Wolnoth, and 
pAllth was seated Indore lier uncle. 

■' We sliall follow von, to-morrow, ’* sa)<l Wolnotii 

t<» tlieni. “ hotli ami I an* freemen, and can 

fro where we list. We will settle our atfairs here 

and take the rf>ad hv (*arlv dawn. 

« « 

A mile out of the village they cros.sed a hill from 
which a last eliin|ise of the irivat house of Keinsing 
C(*uld he camrht. Aidaf checked his horse for a 
moment on theciest, ami Algar reiiUMl in his pony. 
I'\)r a short time the hoy ami girl gazed upon their 
old home which they wen* leaving for ever, then 
tliev rode on over the hill, ami before long, their 
spirits rose again, as th(*y talked with their uncle 
about tlie new home ami the new scenes to which 
h(* was carrvinof them. 

J’lu* coiuiuest ef Enjjliiiul was not complete until several years 
after the battle of Haslinp:s, but at last William was 
master of the land, and ruled it for twenty-one years 
He was followed by two of bis sons, William II. (Rufus) 
and Henry I. (Beauclerc). Henry I. hoped that his 
dunglUer, Matilda, would leij^n after him, but the barons 
of England and Normandy set lier claims aside, and chose 
Stephen, grandson of tlie Conqtieror. war ensued 
between Stephen and Matilda, in.wliioh the English 
pef'ple sutTerod great misery For th? barons, left to do 
as they pleased, built strong castles all over the country, 
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find treated the people with terrible cruelty. At last the 
dispute was settled by an agreement that Henry. Matilda’s 
son, should follow Stephen. Young Honrv was crowned 
in 1154 A.D. as Henry II., and took the reins fninlv in 
hand at once. Ho ivas a strong King, and enforced older 
in every part of his wide dominions, which included not 
only England bu’ the greater part of France. His great 
aim was to make the law of the King's courts supreme 
over everybody. This was soon done with the e.\ce)>lion 
of the church. Clergvmen had their own courts aud 
tried their own otIendei*s. People grurnliled at this, 
because they said that the church courts passed very 
ligiit sentences as compared with tlie King’s courts, and 
Henrv determined that all should he tried alike. This 
brought him into conllict witli the church, in which his 
chief opponent was Thomas Becket. Becket, in his 
earlier days, had been the King’s close friend and adviser, 
but upon becoming Archbisliop of Canterbury be stood 
out boldly against Henry on behalf of tlie church. The 
(juarrd ended in the death of Becket, who was slain by 
four of Henry’s knights in 1170 a.d. This crime undid 
all Hemy's efforts, and secured the church from inter- 
ference for a long time. Henry was a gi-eat law-giver, and 
proved himself an able soldier in his many fights against 
the French and liis own rebellious barons. He bad 
several sons, but they were disobedient to him, and often 
headed outbreaks against his authority. Two of them, 
Heniy' and Geoffrey, died before him. and two lived on, 
both to become Kings of England as Richard I. and John. 
Henry himself died in 1189, and was succeeded by 
Richard, called the Lionheart for his bravery and strength' 
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At the time Eictiard came to the throne the minds of all 
men rvere filled with plans for the Third Crusade. The 
Crusades, that is, War.s of the Cross, were undertaken by 
the Christian nations of llnrope with the ohject of drivinR 
the Mohammedan Turl> from Palestine, and particularly 
from .leriisalcm. These Turks-called Saracens-seiaed 
the Holy Land, and ill treated the pilBriiiis to .Terusalem 
There were several Crusades, the first heitig in 1095, but 
the Third Crusade, in which K, chard of England took the 
lead, ts the most famous one in English history. 
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1. THE C’AMI* of the CiU’SADEKS. 

II. The Battle. 

III. “(> Bichaiu), (» .\iv Kino.” 


I. THE CAMB OF THE ( 'KlT^ADEIiS. 

The cloudless smi of an Eastern davi)re;ik had 
just s])ruii^ above tlie horizon, and was a 

tliousand sliinin^ Ha^s and pennons llutterin^ over 
the great camp, which the warriors of the Third 
(’rusade had formed around Arsouf 


High above all rose a great banner, its bi-oad 
folds embroidered with the lions of England, and 
announcing by its presence that the statelv pavilion 
over which it floated held Richard Gieur De Lion, 
Richard the Lion Heart, the mighty soldier, the 
foremost champion of the Cross, the darling of the 
Crusaders. 


At a measured distance from the tent of the King,, 
the English men-at-arms on guard paced to and 
fro, their long lances held firmly upright. Nearer 
the pavilion, and almost under the shadow of the 
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Standard, was a small tent, one nl* whose sides 
was tlun^ hack, an^l from wIn)S(t shelter came a 
rattling, cliiikluir .s(nmd. 

Its occupants W(m<- two in numb<*r, (’Ivm of the 

* 

Lea. the Kin^^' s armourer, a hii;, hrawnv fellow 
clad in a leathern jerkin, and a l)ov. Hubert de 
Tracy, a |>a^e ot the roval household. ( 'lym wjus 
working slowlv and caret'ullv over every link and 
joint of a gigantic suit of mail, trying it here and 

there with a small hammer. It had already been 

% 

polished until every separate ring shone like silver. 
The armourer was giving his deepest attention to 
the work, and the boy watched with as keen an 
interest. 


there, saitl ( lym. laying his hammer down, 

It IS learly for our iH>ble king to don whenever 

he lists. It will not b(* long. I warrant, before it 

wiW he in the thick of Saracen lances and 
scimitars.” * 


“ Is the buttle close then. (’lym ” said Hubert.- 
■ It will be as soon us we can meet these ln'athen 
fellows, yon may be sun-," retnrrn-d (’lym. “ Our 
scouts report their main forct* as close at baud, ami 
if they dare to bar our way to the Holy C’ity they 

* The sciniiUr was the favourite sword of the Samcens. The 
blade was narrow and curved. 
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will find liow easilv the Lioii of Kui/land will dash 
tliein asule. ” 

•'Our famous Li*ui Heart/' cried the page. 

Was there ever sucli another King. (’Ivin / 

* • 

•’ Never sucli another tigliter. I know .' cried 

Clviu. “ No man in thisarinv or anv ()tlier arinv 

• • * . 

could carry this mail, or wield Ids weapon. And 
now. his axe. ” 

Hubert nin across to the larger tent, lifted llie 
canvas screen which fell acro.ss the entrance, and 
went in. A group of a dozen figures were gathered 
in the middle of the pavilion, talking earnest Iv. All 
were clothed in full armour except one. and he was 
clad only in the suit of chanu)is leatlier whicli 
ktdghts wore under their mail. 

But, though the others shone in the splendotjr of 
polished steel, inlaid with gold, and waving jilmnes, 
and embroidered surcoats. vet among all tlie 
glitter, the figtire in simple leather drew the (*ve 
at once, and stood, the King, confessed. 

The tall, stately form, the splendid jiresence, 
the broad, bright, blue eye. the curling, golden 
hair proclaimed Bichard Plantagenet. the greatest 
figure of the day, Bichard, with whose name of 
terror the Sanicen mothei*s stilled their weeping 
children. 
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” Bt'ttei news, uiv comrafles. coiiUl no 

r4 

Said t!i(‘ Lion Heart, lo’ikin^ i(nnifl the warlike 
riluLT. ^Ve sliall ta'-to lo-daw it'tlie reports ot’tlie.s^ 
sc<mts lie true, tlie jov of battle, am] strike otice^^ 
more a lilow on heiialf ot' t Ik* sacreti cau.si* ior which 
we struei^r],. Saladm's forces lie directlv in oni* 
path, and Moslem and (’hiistian will tilt it out. 
What could we ask better? Hail to the Holy 
SepuleliK* ! Hail to the SoldieiN of the ( 'ro.ss ! ” 
His lf>ftv, iovous voice laim through the tent like 
a clarion, and his comiades. moved bv tins 
enthusiasm, struck their mailed hands toirether, so 
that the claut; and clash of armour souiuled out 
as he spoke, the most Httint^ accompaniment to his 
martial words. 

While ibchard was sp(*akiu*r, Hubert, the page, 
had gone to the inner tent, where the King slept. 
Here, near the head ot the bed, stood the great 
battle-axe wbicb lu* sought. As Ik* niised it. its 
steel bead stnick a sbield K*anmg against a table. 
iUl.l jr; ive forth a sbaip, ringing sound. 

“Who dares touch iun’ axe?" roared Richard, 

4 * 

bis attention at once drawn to bis favourite 

weapon. ** Ha 1 Sir Page, ’ be continued, with a 

smile of grim humour as the bov came forward. 

» » 

almost staggering under the weight of the 
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ponderous axe, “Is it thou? l)i>st think of 
taking the Held to-day in Richard’s stead “ 

“I am heii’in" it to (’Ivm of the Lea, vnur 
Highness’ armourer,” said tlie jiage. snnling up 
britrlitlv at his master. “He hath everything else 

ready.” 

% 

“Ha! Good ('Ivm.” returne<l tlie <*asily pacified 

% 

monarch. *• Hid him see that the gear is in good 
order, Huliert. If foi-tune fayour me with a chain'e 
to use it to-day, 1 will m>t spare it.” '1 h*- j)age 
went on to tlie armourer’s tent, and Richard turned 
airain to tlie conference which he was hohling with 
his chief comrades and yassals. 

Home lioui-s later, Hubert stooil at the entrance of 
the n)yal tent, gras|/mg the rein it\' a splendid 
warhoi-se. It was a.s much as he coidd do to hohl 
the spirited ci*eature in its place. It pawed the 
ground as if imjiatieiit to feel the weight of its 
royal master on its hack, and tossed its head and 
snutied the air proudly. 

“ Come, then,” called the King eag(*rly , as he came 

out, followed i>v a brilliant train of leaileis to whom 
^ •< 

he had been detailing their duties. “ Come then, 
my masters, to hoise ! to horse ! And let us once 
more carry the Cross to victory over the Crescent. ^ 
♦'The'Crescent was then, as it is to-day, the sign of the Turks. 
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At u 1,01111(1, Kicliard sj,nin«r i,,to the saddle, 

and, l)y iiis sklHitl inrin:i^r,.,nrnt ol'tlic reins. re<hiced 
(lie idip.tfieiit luirse to [jerfect stillness. He ^irhinced 
over Ins artirs caretnlly. saw that the ^r,vat axe was 
swin<,niio readv to his hand, from the saddlebow, 
then turned to marshal Ins ari’av. 

The eam|) was a scene busy confusion. Every 
leadei- was oatlierino l,is arider his banner, 

aiul fonmn^r them in lines to take tlieir place in the 
Older a^irreed upon. In the wide space h(*fore the 
royal pavilnm, the English knie|,ts and men-at- 
■ iiins were musteriiiir rapidly un<hM- the various 
lords whom (hey followed, while, behind Itichard 
himself rode a stroMi; hand (»f the most famous 
and most noble warriors of Emrland. 

The Kiiie ,M:;.l|,.|,e<l to a iii.-and near l)y. from 
which he could ov,-rlook the whole of the assembly, 
iind. when he saw tint evervthin^r was ready for 
• lepartnre, he eave the sii,Mial, and the movement 
lajtan. Ilnhert, whose duties had ended for the 
time when the Kine mounted his hoise. went 
With several com|ianions of his own a^re and con- 
dition, to a hill beyond the cam|i to see the j^allant 
army go by. 

It was a lioble sight. Soldiei-s from every 
country of Euro|)e marched in tliat great array, 
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and Swedisli. and (ienn in. S|);jmisIi. and 
Frericdi, and Italian, foes nr tVieinls nUt-\vlnn>'. tliev 
were one in pin*pose undei- tin* ,,j' i|,,. 

Banner Oi’ tlie (’ro^s. E\-e»’v warrinr l».»in lla- '-ii'-ii 

of the cross upon his shoiddnr, and it wa^^ nt'tf-ti 
repeated on shield, and haulan k . an<l lielnnin 
of their mission. 

The eve was daz/ded hv the lino nf «d«MnhiM'’ 
• . 

rays which the powerful I’]astern sun struck fmiu 
the lon^ rows of men and hnrs«s. sh(*atlied in com- 
plete steel, and bv the crowd of <lancin^ tlaes at:d 
pennons of every shape, and size, and (•<»lour. 
fiutterinj; in the breeze as the rrlitt(U‘inir rard^s w»mt 

O O w 

bv. 

Foremost caim* tlie English S(|Uidrons. led bv 
Richard himself, tlie visor of his helmet up, his 
face flushed and joyous, his eves shiniiii; like stars, 
and looking, with his |)roud and statelv bearing, tin- 
mighty captain that he was, the man of all men to 
ride in the van of that sfilendid host. The hill was 
crowded with spectatoi's, and witli one accord, thev 
burst out into loud acclaim. 

“ Long live Richard of England ! Honour to the 
Lion Heart ! ” 

A little further on, a tall monk had taken his 
stand, and, with cowl thrown back, and a crucifix 


} 
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lais*^,! hiirl,, „.,,s 

passe, 1 to (iprlit ||ke men that <lav for tlie IIolv 

Septilolire. His impassioiieil speecli, and the sight 

"fa secoml monk, who. stripped to the waist, was 

lashing his naked body witli a scourge of knotted 

cords until the blood lun, aromsed the religious 

fren>,y easily awakened among the ('rusaders. 

1 p to this moment they had been shouting their 
natl(»iial war cries. 

“St. (Jeorge fhr Merry Englaml ! ” rang from 
the hold English \'eomen. 

“ Moiintjoye, St, Dennis ! ’’ cried the French. 

Hut now they united in one tremendous .shout> 
“Ihe Holy Sepulchre. liememher the Ho’lv 
Sepulchre. On to Jerusalem. On to the Holy 
et.y. It is the will of Ood. It is the will <‘.f 

(rod. ** 

Trumpets rang out their wild, warlike notes 

•In.ms boomed and thundered their deep, maddenin.r 

"'•■SIC, and on rolled the Soldiers of the Cross" 
hurning to meet the Kie. 

Hubert, lost in the scene, was cheering and 

shouting with the re.st. when he felt his "sleeve 

plucked from behind. He turned and saw Geoifrev 
de Hurgh, a fellow jiage. 

Hubert,” said Geolfrey. “Come with me.” 
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The two Itovsi^iNluMl towctluo' the cmwd, 

Geoih-ev talkint^ as lie went. 

“Tlie Saracens are (iiilte close at liaiul." n;u' 1 lio. 
“Black Kalpli. the scout, came in with tlie latest 
new's and 1 spoke with him myst-lt. I asked him 
from wliicli place the battle mi-lit best be seen, 
ami he told me, and the hill of wliich lie s])nke 1 
kno\v well. Bet ns en m that direction. 

“ Awav with von." cried Hubert, and the boys 

ran oti' together. 
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Ox they went, kFci.itii; ;i little- (i> tlic left of the 
.■Mlvaticioir onoy. I,nt iu-v.t e-trayiiio f;,,- |V„n, Its 

M.-ciks, for f,.;,r of the troojjs of tl,.- SnraceMs. who, 
Mioimteil o„ swift horses, hmio 

iiriiiy to cat olf straoolers. In a little more than 
aa honi-, they reache.l the hill of which Black Halph 
lia.l s|)oken, and, on o.iinino its crest, hotli hoys 
la-oke into a cry of admiration. 

Iliey were looking ovei' a wide valley, on the 

"|i|'"'^ite side of which a oreat army of their 

Saracen foes was elrawn up in hrilliant order. 

I he sioht which they presented was grayer and 

more captivatino to the eye than even the brilliance 

of the ( rusadei-s. The Eastern fondness for brij/ht 

and striking colours made the army trlow from the 

distance with all the sheen and ydancino liobt of a 
oi eat b-d of jewels. 

Sud.lenly, a clashing of cymbals ami pealing; 
of horns br..ke from the Sanicens, and the boye 
saw that the first Hies o| the Ohri.stian ho.st had 
come into .siobt. windinsr round the foot of the 
valley, and the outbui-st of music had been a 
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pnuMl (letiance to tlit* too. Tlio wild imtos <it tin- 
Saracens were answeivd bv a Hoin*ish ot inniipot'' 
and beatin^iX ot* drums, and llio ('nisaders lia>t(-nt‘d 
to prepare tlieinselves tbr tbe encounter. 

The gigantic tbrm of Hichai'd could ^-asily be 

distinguished as he rode up and down, forming the 

line and marshalling his men. The Saracens 

alreadv lav in battle order. 

• « 

As the Ci'usaders advanced, the trout lineof tlu* 
Saracens was put in motion, and rushed down the 
■slight slo])e which lay in their favour. 'I'heir 
movement was timed to strike the Christian army 
just as the Crusaders rose t(t the sli.pe. but this 
advantage was counterbalanced by the greater 
weio-ht of the ii*on-clad knights, and th(‘ foremost 
lines met with a tremendous shock, and upon 
almost etjual terms. 

The thunder of the charging troops was ex- 
changed upon an instant for all the varied tumult 
of a fiercelv^ contested battle ; the craslies of 
splintering spears, the shouts ot the combatants as 
they struck at each other, the screams ot wounded 
horses, blended into one mad hurly-burly ot souml 
which arose and rolled far from the held. 

“Look, Geoti’rey/* cried Hubert. " How rleep is 

the banner of England already among the foe.” 

12 
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I ;!!’ tll<^ Ir^t of (lie* ('nisjulris. :i solid 

|>lniii|) nt sliinino hflmol'^ cmiiM Im/ soe-n suiiouii<le(l 

1)V a sea ot tui^aiied Saiaeons. "1 ho Uniolits were 

closelv ^atlieivd aroiind tlu- l)amier nt’ h^n^land, 

hnriie ill their iiudst. and at thejr liead it>de 

Richard. lea<lmo the luavest. as they led their 

• 

c*>m|»aiii«>ns, 

I )et*|H‘r an«l d»'ej»er the Lion hann«*r wa.s can*ied 

into the masses ot* the M<»slein loe d he hest 
hlojid of’ l^hioland was eathere(l round its statL 
and the I.,ion Heart himself carve<l out their 
})ath with his flreadfnl axe. His <;reat crffss- 
handled swoi<L Ids |>(*nder(nis mace swnno idlv at 
either side. 'i'o-da\ lie was in tlie thick (*f the 
battle, as his soul loved, and his favourite weapon 
wonhl serve him as no other could. 

The white-t ni hane(l fee swarmed and surt^ed 
about him as toamv wa\t*s rise ami break over 
some tall, lonelv rock, and ever, like the rock 
ILcbard emerojed tinharmed i'rom ijhe uproar. 
1 he stnitjtrL* \vas oreat and d(*.sperate. Haladin 
liad gathered his choicest warrioi-s there, and 
viotorv was lonjT doubtful. 

ihe boys followed the fortunes of the day with 
breathless atteiit ion. Tliev saw the (rallant band 
around tlie flag of England steatlily cleaving its 
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way tlu'ovigli and lliioU',di tin- 8aiac.-ii la.st, and 
evei- at its head, the j^igantic tiyuie nn the .^reat 
black horse, his ponderous a.\e rising and tailing 

unweariedly. 

“Tliev '^ive wav Effort* him,” cried (Jeothey. 

“ The Saracens tly.” 

'■ But onlv before the King," said Hubert. 

It was even so. Brave as the Saracens v.ere, 
they began to lose courage as they <hove their best 
ami boldest in vain against Bichard and his resist- 
less strength, and gradually the combat slackened 
in his neighbourhood. Eksewhere. the Moslems 
gave not an inch. Scimitar crossed broadsword, 
and arrows Hew in showers, and the battle eas 
waged on either side with unyielding tur\ . 

For an instant, on Hnding that the toe was draw- 
ing away from him and his hand of picked siieam. 
Richard drew rein, and breathed his gallant hoi-se, 
then, gathering his knights in line, he made a 
fresh charge towards the thickest of the fight. Tn 
doing so he had to cross an 0 |)en space, and by a 
sudden, adroit movement, the Saracen leader 
threw a body of cavalry in his path. Both men 
and horses, hitherto held in reserve, were per- 
fectly fresh, and attacked the English with the 

utmost vigour. 


THE rAiTin ri, r.uji:. 



Six iMniis, ' of tlu* lii^hest rank, from 

tlu* bt'HHtv ol' tlit'ir anmmr uimI tlieir Hno horses, siir- 
l outided Uicimi-d. and cut liim rdf from Ills followers. 
Wlietdiiig Ids powCM lid stee<l. ( 'o*ur-de- Lion swooped 
likr a liawk oil the nearest. Tlie Emir met him 
in full career and aimed a su inging blow witli Ids 
curved swortl. Hut Hicliard jjarried it with the 
iiandle of his axe, and, without otferiiig a return 
stroke, rode down man and luuse by the mere 
weight ol* Ids charge. 

\Varne<l bv the fate of their comrade, none of the 
(jtliei-N attem])te<l to close witl; him. but. availing 
tliemselves ol the marvellous speed ol‘ their Arab 
steeds, rushed U]»on Kichard fiom every side, aimetl 
a tiviiiix bhnv at him. aiul were gone before he could 

V ^ 


turn to face his assailants. 

In a short time, these tactics reduced Richard 
to a state of sheer furv. ^Stroke after stroke 
he dtdlvered on the empty air. and still his foes 
semued but at arm’s length as thev made their 
tlights at him, like swallows darting jtast an eagle. 

d'ime and again tin* Lion Heart's armour of priJof 
rang beneath their blows, and vet they remained 
untouched. The chief among them was a tall, 
swarthv Emir, mounted on a white hoi’se of 


Emir was the title given to a baiaceu uoblcinaa 
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sunja-ssiug beauty, aiul clad in mail which shorn- 
like silver. 

\s he made one of Ids ain.wv <larts m the 
.li.ectiou of the Kin-. Richard suddmdv turned Ins 
charirer. and dashed to meet him. Rut without 

touching the rein, the Emir turned his horse aside 
at right angles, and, as he did s,.. hurled a light, 
slender spear with such accuracy of aim, that had 

not Richard hastily thing up his shield, it must have 
penetrated his eye through the tiny opening in Ins 

helmet. . . , • 

Cieur-de-Lion attempted to pursue Ins toe. hut m 

a score of yards drew rein. He was only exhaust ing 
his horse in vain. At this moment an Aral) mi foot 
rushed straight upon Richard. His only weapon 
was a short, narrowdiladed scimitar. 

“Ha 8t. George!” cried Cieiir-de-Lion. and 
aiined'a swinging blow at him. With wonderful 
de.xterity. the man sprang aside and avoided the axe, 
then, dropping almost on his hands and knees, he 
ran swiftlv under Richard’s horse, passing com- 

nletely under the animal. 

But, swift as was his passage, he had acineve< 

his aim, and mortally wounded the noble creaRtre. 

With a scream of agony it reared almost uprig it, 

then rolled over on its side. Swinging his teet 
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from tlio stirrups, liicliard sprang clear of lus dyin^^ 
lioi'se. and when the Sni'aoens closed upon him. he 
hounded like a doer at the tooanost. ami swum*' Ins 
axe im hinh. 

i he blew liirlitcil iijion the Imi’seman's shoulder 
w itii teri'itic force, and hurled him from the saddle. 
Ijichai'd attempted to sei/.e tlie reins, hut the steed 
bolted away in teiror. < >nce more the hhnir (ui 
file white horse rode at the Kino wit h anotluu’ up- 
lifted sjiear. at the saine time callino up<m Ins 
companions to attack the laon Heart in the rear. 

( ieur-d(‘- Inoii halt turned as if to meet t he enemy 
behind, t hen suddenly wheeleil round, dropjted his 
hatth‘-a\e, swuno up with both hands the trl- 
anoular shield \\ Inch liad been hanoi,i^ round hi.s 
neck, and hurled it full at the Kmir. 

I lie latter bent n and interposed Ins small, 
rouml buckler, lint with so sure an aim. and s<» 


powerful an aim had tin* heavy missile been flunir 
that fin* Moslem was beaten out of tin* saddh*. and 
la\ , stuniu'd and bleedino^ on the ^I'ound. 

With acrility, wonderful in one who had already 
made such tremendous exerti<ms. and was clothed 
in such heayy armour, Hichard bounded forward 
and ^nasped the mane of the beautiiul, white 

charger. In a second more, he was sjifelv .seated in 
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Sar.tPcii’s p]acf% aiul, witli a roar of triniiiph, lie 
the wonderful speed ot‘ Ids new mount against 

the reinaiidne JOnilrs. 

']'hes«* ^ave way before him. and he dashed towards 
the heart and thick (if the battle shonfinir his war 
cry. He was followed by his famous lances, who 
like their master had been Iiackini^ their way 


tliron^h the clouds of enemies opposed to them. 

Ilicliard and his Eniflish kid^hts appeared u|)on 
that part of the field at a critical moment. Both 
sides, closely matcheil ami almost exhausted, had 


paused fbran instant in tin* deadly struggle. The 
ajjpearance of Richard, riding an Arab steed 
adornt'd with gay Moslem tiappings. and driving 
the Saracens Ivdbre him in crowds as a whirlwind 
drives leaves in autumn, n^animated the failing 
powers of the ( 'rusaders. 


d'hey re-echoed his cry, “The Holy Sepulchre! 
IR'iuemher the Holy Sepulchre!" and pressed 
eagerly at his wake to renew the combat. This 
vigorous onset determined the day. For awhile, 
(he troops of Saladin struggled sidlenlv to with- 
stand the ( hristian host, but the latter could not 
be cliecked. I he spirit ot the Lion Heart ran from 
breast to breast, and rank to rank. 

N^ctory, victory," they shouted, even before it 
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was assured, ‘‘Down with tlie Infidel. ()n t<' 
Jerusalem.” then, with an overwlndniin^ shout, 
thev joined in the crv so oonstantlv on the lips <.t 
the Crusaders, “(rod wills it. Cod wills it.” and. 
with that cry, .so furit)US a charge was made that 
the Sanicens could stand no Ioniser hctdre them, 
but broke and tied in hopeless rout. 
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ITT. 

O liI(’}IAHl). () MY KING. 

I’mk battlt^ was ovt^'. Tlie victi'H'ions C^i’iisaders 
lia<l i-cturiird td tlipir oani|». Hicliard had \ h‘^ii 
iiiic‘a'-(‘il 1)\' his stpiiivs of Ids ai-nmur. and Wits ivstin^ 
iM Ills tent, and a<;ain. ( d\ in nt t he hea was workiru^ 
over the mail, st I’.dtrhtenine rini^s whieli had lieeti 
heiit hy the furious hliovs received durln*^ the dav, 
and cleansing tlie dark stains of t»altle frein its 
hrii^-htness. 

• (> liiehard. O in\ Kinu-.'* hununed Iluhei't, who 
was lodkiuif dll. as m the niorniio’'. 

NVll.-lt is til, -it t," s;ii.l < 'Ivill. 

% 

■() Itioharrl. <) my Kinir.” rt'peated Hubert. 

W luue did you lieAr it ? .asked tiie artiiourer. 

'‘^esterday niorniiii;, k heean Hubert. “T was 
busy in the Kme- s tent. aA^d Hlondel was sittint^ 
tliere, playinir lii^htly on liis hiirp. and sinirincr in a 
soft voice to himself." 

Ay. ay.’ said Glvni, “ Blondel, the minstrel. 

t • 

It is tlie fii’st line of a son^, I II warrant vou.” 

‘‘ It sounds like it,” s<iid Hubert. “ I heard no 
more tlian that. He s.ang it, and then .stopp(*d as 
if he weie tldukina: out the next lines,” 
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There was silenct* tor a time, then the l>ov Ifiiist 


out. “And is he not a kme to live thr, ('l\in. <Mir 
miirhtv Richard ? ” 

“A eood many of »is have done more tliari that, 
we have died for him.” said CM\in, oravelw toi* lie 


had that dav left his dear triend A\ illiam of \\ ood- 


ford heiieatli a heap of Moslem slain. 

Av, and a kinef to die tor. too." (*ried Ilnhert. 
“ I would «lie a thousand tinu‘s, and 1)V a tliousand 

4 

deaths t(> serve or pleasure him.” 

C’lvin smile(l irriinlv. “ You can irive him lait om^ 
in anv fashion ” said he ‘‘and he is like eiioueii to 
demaml it of v(»u as soon as voui‘ cliin heoins t(» j)Ut 
forth a heard. ” 


“And he shall have it wdlinolv,” cried the hoy, 
williniilv. ” 

(Mvm said notliine. hut eav(‘ his atti*nti<ui to a 
broken rinof in the mail, and Hubert returned to tlie 
pavilion. Here, all was joyous uproar. 

Just as Huheii: enteied, (\enr-de-Ta<m was 
Cidlinor on his favourite, Blmidel, the famcats singer. 

“Come,” cried Richard, “Hast thou never a 
lay for us, Blondel ? Here is an occasion to fire a 
famous minstrel, as thou art, to highest pitch of 
song. Great deeds of arms, the glory of victory, 
what fairer theme caifst thou demand ? It is the 
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v(‘rv field for the noljle science of son^r to show 
its hri^ditest eiforts. ” 

Hlondel smiled, and howed, without speaking, 

tlien stniek his harp with light, thoughtful toiiclies 

as it l•uIlUIng over in his niuirl the song he was 

about to sing. The .sound given forth hv one of 

the strings did not [)h*ase him. and he twanged it 

sharply. It rang falsely, and he raised his liand 

to a silken cord wliich hung irmnd his neck. But 

the cord was empty, ami he glanced up. His eye 

fell upon llul)(*rt. and the minstrel beckoned the 

hov, who came instantly hu’ward. 

% 

Hubert,” said Hlondel. ' run instantly to the 
tent ot Arthur de Hovdle. Ht* has borrowed my 
wiest, tliou knowest it. the key with winch I tune 
my harp. Bring it to me on the instant.” 

“ \\ illingly, dear Hlondel,” said the boy, and 
ran at once. Outside, the evening was drawim*- 
on. Westward, tlie sky was still fiaming with the 
sunset, but in the opposite (piarter tlie swifV 
Eastern dusk was darkening tlie horizon. Hubert 
hurried (piickly across the wide, vacant sjiace which 
lay between the pavilion of Hichard and the rows of 
tents which held his followers. 

. ])age stopped, and looked round 

him. Where were the yeomen of tlie guard, who, 
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as a rule, lieM jealous watch ahout the j)a\ ilioM ou 
every side { Nut one of them was in .'^i^ht. Ami«l 
the general ujjroar of the camj), this j)atch 
ground was lonelv and (juiet. 

The loosening of discipline which follows the dav 
of battle and victory, had left the Kini:’s ttuit hut 
carelessly guarded, for who would expect an 
onslau«;ht from a beaten and Hviio'^ foe i 

O *0 

After a glance round, Hubert ran on again. lie 
hafl scarcely gone a dozen yards when lie tell lilmself 
firmly gripped by the ankle, and he pitclied lorwaixl 

on liis face. Before he could utter a cry, a hand 

* 

was placed on his throat, and he heard a (juiet voice 
at his ear threatening him with death if he made a 
sound. At the same moment, his hands were seized 
and secured behind his back, and he was allowed 
to rise. 

Hubert saw that his captor was a man dressed 
in the fantastic attire of the Eastern jugglers, who 
were permitted to frequent the camp of the Crusaders 
in large numbers. The light also shone on a keen 
^poniard ottered at his breast. 

“You are a page of Kichard of England,” said 
one of the men in Lingua Franca, the language used 
in intercoui*se between the Crusaders and the inhabi- 


A poulard is a small dagger. 
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tants ni tin* cniiritrv. 1 kiiOw it hv vour 

divss.’ 


• \Vl.at<ln \ nu w ant witli ine^ (Irniainled Hubert. 

"A simple matter." replied tin- man, “ \\e wisli 
you t»» lead u< tn that part of the pavili<m where 
lies the inner timt in which tie* Kins; sle(*])s.” 

“i'orwhat purpose said Hubert. 

The man waved his hand. " Will vou do it or 
not ’ he said. 


“And it 1 refuse ^ ” asked Huhert. 

1 he man pointed to the s;h'"'ino west. “ Tlien 
you have seen tin* sunset for the last time," he s;ud. 

Hubert tiembled lor a moment. Tbe tone in 
which his captor sp<ike was so smooth, and calm, and 
dreadtiil. that it was clear that he had fallen int*> the 
hands ot no comnuu', hiied slabbers. 

He knew well enous;h tor what purpos(‘ they 
rta|nired his n^nidance. .More t han one attiunpt had 
been made to assassinate Kichard. I)ut never one 
planned at such a moment as this, when every cir- 
cumstance conspireil totliKiw suspicion otf its iruard. 

Hubert turned his head and loiiktal upon tlie 
second man. who had not spoken at all. The sieht 
ot him conHrined the bov s tears. He was a small 
man. tlnn and wiry, and almo.st naked, the u^i^ier 
part ot his body and his limbs shining with oil.. He 
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had no weapon but a short, broiicl da^^i^er. S u h a 
nimble, active fellow could slip through the h-tmls 
of a crowd, and strike down his prc\- in the \ erv 
centre of apparent safety. 

“ Come,” said the first man, “ I.)o vou agree, 
or are we to lightly scratch your skin '.' " He 
flourished his weapon, and Hubert understood. 
The daggers were poisoned, and a touch meant 
death. Ihe boy looked around. Xo one was near. 
To cry out would be useless. 

“I will lead you to the tent,” said Hubert, 
gasping. 

“ It is well,” said the captor. “ I thought you 
would have no fancy for a grave in the desert 
sand. Hubert said nothing. His face was \'erv 

white, as he moved back towards the pavilion 
between the two Saracens 

“ And have you no fear of being caught!” he 
asked, after a moment. 


hear, laughed the first man. *■ In the way 
you mean fear, none at all. My little fellow,” he 
continued, patting Hubert’s shoulder, “within the 
hour, we look to be in ^ Paradise.” 



TIkj Motuiinrnc'dans are taught that to kill one who does not 
believe in their faith is a praiseworthy act, and ensures 
the slayer an entrance into their Paradise. 
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As they slowlv moved ovt*r the space Huhert 
had already crossed, the man wlio had done all the 
speakill^^ ^n'asped the l)ny'> arm lirmly, and replaced 
his da^^^a-r in the sash lu‘ wore around Ins waist. 
In its stead, he drew a short, curNed scimitar and 
held it before his body, d'heir plan was easy to 
divine. They would slash an C'peninj' in the canvas 
walls of the tent at such a i>l t( e as to giVe entrance 
to its most private part. 

Even it Hieliard wcu’e in the outer tent, vet a 

* « 

great advantage wo\ild he giviui to the assailant, 
who would make his rush fn)m an unexpected 
point. Both men wer(‘ careless as to what happened 
to theinselv(‘s, and wi-rc willing to give their own 
lives so that thev took tliat of the terror of their 
nation. 

On they glided, drawing the unresisting boy 
between them, until they were within forty yards 
of the pavilion. Still, all was silent and solitary 
without, and all was noise and gaiety within. 

“ At which end ? " demanded the Saracen. 

“ Come this way,” said Hubert. 

Feeling confident that they had frightened the 
boy into agreement with tlieir purpose, the Moslems 
turned in the direction which he indicated with his 
head, and Hubert led them on. Suddenly, as if at a 
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signal, tlieloud talking in tin* t.-nt Cf*as.^<i and tlin 
ringing voice of Richard alone heard. 

“ Come, Blondel, we will dolav no lonmo-. 'I’akt* 
thou my har|>, arid strike npthy stav.*, 1 will 
that rogue page soundly whipped for his idle loiter- 


ing. Come, come.” As Richard ceased sp.*aking 
there was absolute silence for n moment, and lluhi*rt 
sei;<ed his opportunitv. 

“ Treason ! Treason ! ” he screamed. “ St. George 
for Englaml ! the foe ! the foe! " 


As the piercing cry burst out, the Saracen, his 
nerves keenly strung to the attempt near at hand, 
gave a great start and Hubert felt his grasp loosen. 
With a great etfort, the boy tore himself free ami 
Hew toward.s the tent, to whose mouth lie ha<l been 
directly leading the way. 

As he did so. the canvas flap .screening the 
entrance of tlie tent was Hung back. Instiirtlv, a 
great blaze of light leapt out, and those within the 
pavilion saw the page .spring into view, followed on 
the bound by the halt-naked, shining Saracen. 
Careless of his own safety, and despairing of his 
main object, since Richard was now surrounded bv 
a ring of aroused followers, the assassin caught up 
Hubert and struck him one fierce blow, to fall himself 
the next moment under the attack of those nearest. 

13 
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Amid H confusion of sliontiii^ r)fHcoi-s, guards 
running to and fn)' and tin* Ujjioai' of a disturbed 
camp, ITu})ert told bis storv. It was scarcely 
necessary, for the figure oi' the Saracen himself made 
everything plain to such expeitenced eves. 

“ Itun,” called itiehard to one of his scjuires, “and 
fetch the best leech " in the camp. Carry the lad 
in and lav him on mv betl, and dooneofyciu staunch 


the womifl as well as \am can until the leech 
arrives. ” And he himself hurried out of the ttuit to 
<iuell the growing tumult which the alarm had 
occasioned. Tln‘ sipiire returned almost imme- 
diately with the physician whose tent was near at 
hand, and the latter gave hisattention to tlie wound. 

After a time Kiclrird returned, saving. “A second 
one the lad .spoke of, but he is nowhere to be found. 
A fine watch my la/y knaves were keeping, and 
they shall be held to account for it. Well,” he 
continued, ;is tln» leech came from the inner apart- 
ment, “ How does the lad C’ 

His wound IS mortal, sire returned the 
physician. 

“Say not so, Sir Leecli,” cried the King. “ (■anst 
thou not do somethin*'’ ? ” 

♦ lu those days the name leech, as well as physician, was 

used for a man who practised medicine. 
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— said ine 

man, “the dagger was poisoned. " 

"Ay,” cried CVeur de Lion, “poisoned f,,,- me' 

A deeperand better laid plot was never set on foot. 

To come at sncli a time atid in sucb .lesperate oni.se. 

That fellow had reached me easily mdess" the 

warning had been given," and he went liastilv to the 

inner tent, where Hubert lav on the Koyal conch 

surrounded by a grouj, of the King’s attendants 

“ My gallant Hubert,” sai<l C.eur ,le Lion, laving 

hi.s hand gently on the boy's .shoulder. “ As I ain 

belted kmght, and anointed King, ] would give 

the fairest jirovince 1 po.sse.ss, to see thee healed of 
this villairrs stroke. 




The dying boy looked up with a bright smile, 
collected Ins remaining strength to press the 

famous hand of his beloved master, and murmureif 
‘'O Kicharf], O my King.” 

Blondel, the minstrel, was .standing on the furthei 

side of the bed. He caught the faintly spoken 

words, and looked up fjuickly. Then a grave smile 

of understanding pas,sed over hi.s face, and be .softly 

plucked a few deeji, sweet notes from the liarp 
which he held in his hand. 

Outside the tent, a ring of P:nglish men-at-arms 
harl gathered, and among them stood Clym of the 
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Ia'.k 'I’Ih* |)liv>icijin came <nil. anti several ])res.sed 
aroniid liim. Then a whisper ran t hrtni^li tli(‘ crowd. 

And is he dead ?' said ( 'Ivm of tlie I^'a. raising 
his liaiid. and lettinir it fall l>v his side. * Wtdl-a- 
tlav ! Hi'a.\a‘ little heart ! I^juI neither of us 
<lieain(*d h(‘ would make his words ltooiI so soon as 
this. ’ 


iRichaid Cd’ur <le I.aotj met with many stranj^t; adventures, 
both while in I'alesfiiu* aiul on liis rt'turn homo. When 
making liis wa\ hack to Kngland, ho was wrockod in the 
Adriatic, and aftorward-i fell into the hands of the Duke 
of .\ustria. with whom Richard had quarrellod during the 
Crusade. I'lie Duke handed Richard over to the Emperor 
of Germany, who vhnt him up in prison, nor did he get 
free again until a great ransom had hoen paid hy the 
English. Five years later Richard was hesioging a small 
castle in France when ho met his death, being slain hy an 
arrow. lie was followeil Iiy his hrotlier John, a false, 
cruel, and wicked King, who managed to quarrel with 
everyhody. John liad a long and hitter dispiite with 
the Pope, hut tlie latter won in the end. His barons also 
rose against liiin. and forced him to sign a very important 
document— Magna Charta —the Groat Charter securinfr 

O 

the rights and liberties of the people. Next came 
Henry HI., son of John, in whose long rein the power 
of Parliament was greatly strengthened, because, for the 
fii-st time, representatives from counties, cities, and 
horonglis sat together in Parliament (1265.) Next came 
Edward I. (1272-1307) a great King, and famous both os 
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a warrior and a hiw-givor. IK, suhdued Wak-s. and IriLd 

to bring Scotland under English authonly. l.ut \\Hh.n,t 

success. Ue was followed by Edward li , his son (l;U)7- 

1327), a weak, foolish King. wIjo was deposed and put to 

death in 1327. Edward III. (1327-1377i. son of the last 

King, was another great warrior-king, lie ami ins famous 

son, the Black Prince, overran France, ami won the 

battles of Crecy (1346) and Poitiers (13o(;). But the Black 

Prince died before his father, and his son. Kichard (1377 - 

1399) came to the throne in 1377. The government of the 

country had been so careless and bad that money was 

very much wanted, and heavy taxes were inipos.-d. In 

1381 a tax was announced of one shilling per iiead on 

every person above fifteen, rich and poor paying alike 

This caused much discontent, and tiie commons, already 

long dissatisfied with their condition, broke out into 

rebellion all over the south and east of England. In me 

south the leader was a man named Wat T\ ler. In Essex 

the peasants were led by a man who called liimself Jack 
Straw.) 
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PHASAXTS’ KEBHLLIOX. 


1. "Death to the T^awyeiis.’ 
II. ^^'HV THE Peasants IIose. 
HI. Hob o' the Mill's Stouy. 



“DEATH TO THE LAWYERS.” 

It wa.s a ln‘autitul Juno evening in the year 
TIHI, and the voices of children at j)lay ran^ 
merrily tVnm a field which lay behind a larjre house 

' • O > 

lacing one of (he main r()a<ls of' Kent. The childrtm 
were three in number. lio^er, a boy of thirteen, 
was shootiiiLif with bow and arrow, takinj^ careful 
aim at a small, white patcli which he had cut on the 
truid< of a ^reat beech, forty paces away. Heliind 
him, his sister. Sybil, t vo oi* tliree years younger, 
was rolling little Hugh in the hay which lay In 
Iragrant heaps about the meadow. 

\\ ith a sharp crack. Roger's bowstring snapped 
as he drew it to his ear, and lilvS shooting came to 
an end for the moment. Never mind, he liad two 
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or three more strings in tlie lioirse. and lie ran to 
fetch one. 

As he crossed a narrow stii[) ot <'-ardcn, a 
sound came to his ear whicli drew his attention at 
once. It was a mingled imirmni* <;!' voices and 
trampling of feet coming tainth' from the rlistance. 
Wondering what it could be. for. as a rule, the road 
was perfectly quiet and .solitary at this time of the 
evening, the boy threw down liis how , and ran to a 
lofty ash at the furtlier end of the garden. 

■ upper branches, and 

looked o\it. From this point he could see cleailv 

over the low trees which lav in tlie direction 

% 

ot the noise, and he commanded a long stretch 
ot the high road. What was that great crf>wd 
marching steadily along the wdiite, d.ustv track i 
Humli’eds and hundreds ol men weie coming ()n 
in a close, compact body. 

Koger had no i<lea of what it could mean, and 
he slipped down the tree, and ran quicklv through 
the wood towards the advancing mob. In a few' 
minutes he had leached a jioint where he could 
look out on the road trom the screen of a thick 
hc*Iy bush, and see them pass close bv. 

He had scarcely gaine<l his hiding-place when they 
came up. They were peasants, to a man. Some 
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were tlie better sort, coai-selv but comfortably 
ihessed lu bruldeii gray, others of the poorer clas.s, 
sei fs or villeins,* filthy and ragged, but all carrying 
some kind of weapon. Fierce resolution wa.s on the 
brow and in the step of every man, and a fear of 
tliem — be knew not why — came over the boy, and 
lie sliuddered. 

'I'hen he feared in earnest, for the leader, a tall, 
lawboned, elderly man of tlie poorcu* cla.ss. turned 
and called out in a low , siwage voice to bis followei's. 
lie was (juite close to Roger, and the boy’s (|uick 
eye caught sight of a stnnige mark on the peasant’sj^ 
forehead. The man’s face w as glowing with excite- 
ment and fury, but in the midst of bis reddened 
blow’ a white, seared scar slione out in the form ot 


the letter F. 

As Rdirer wcmdcKMl what it meant, the man's 

voice ram’’ over the crowd in tierce, nassituiate 

tones. "Now, lads,” he cried, "lieres a lawyer’s 

house, lieres anotiier cliance for revenge. They’ve 

hound us fast with tlieir writings long enough. 

It's our turn to-dav.” 

% 

* Serfs, or villeins were men wlio were bouiul to the land 
upon which they lived. The master of the land was 
their master, and tiiey were not permitted to go else- 
where w'ithout his permission. In early times their 
position was no better than that of slaver>'. 
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Roger turned. ;nid went tlimngli tin- wockI like 
a greyhound. Hi.*; father, Mastei W'llliam I'itz 
Stephen, wa.s a lawyer, and it was theii Imuse 
which was to be attacked. He undeistnrx] that 
cleariv, an<l he knew, moreover, that his father 
was at home, for he liad heard him ride into tin* 
courtyard half-an-hour back. Luckily, the hiidi 
road loojied round, and tlie path ^yent back to the 
house straia:ht as an arrow, so that Ito'n-r ‘’•aiiuMl 
easily on the rioters. 

Tlie boy daited into the hall and ran to his fat hei ’s 
^usine.ss room. Here was Master Fitz Steplien. as 
busy as possible, soiling over a great heap of deeds 
and parchments which lay on the table. He was 
jjutting some carefully aside, and Hinging others on 
a heap already blazing on the broad hearth. He 
seemed disturbed and unea.sy.and looki*d uj> {|uickly 
as his son came in. 

“Father.” .said Roger, gasping foi- his breath. 
“There’s a great crowd of people coming u|> the 
roa<l, they,” — Roger .stopped and ]>anted. but tliere 
was no need to .say more. His fathei- stai ted. and 

V 

turned pale, and threw uj> his iiand as if he ipiite 
understood. 

“ Then I must be quick. ”sald Master FitzStephen, 
“ foi that crowd must not find me here, my boy. Take 
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tills cord, and hind it (jnicklv round this packet of 
deeds. The rest must al)ide their fate.” 

As he spoke, he hastily threw hack the mass of 
parchment sciolls* into two lar^e iron boxes and 
locked them. 

“ What is the matter, fathei' ? ' said Uoger, 
“ .\nd what do those imm want ?” 

‘‘ Tht‘ matter, mv son," said Master Fitz Stephen, 
‘‘th(‘ matter is that the discontent, which hits been 
smouldering foi- so many y(*ars among the pea.s^ints, 
has now hla/.e<l out into <»peii rebellion, and they 
haye marked out my piofession for the rcmgliest 


usage. 

‘ When* will y<iu go t<» escapt* them, father?” 
cne(l H(»irei\ 

“ To .John of the I’ool s house,” sjiiil Master 
f it/ Stephen. " 1 shall be safe there till nightfall. 
tlu*n 1 can go further. Ihit wt* must bt* (juick. 1 
had no idea of such shoit warning as this.” 

Father and son slipped ipiietly along a passage 
winch 1 (m 1 to a prix ate o[)ening into the garden, and 
went swiftly (nit. The riott*rs were now close at 
hand, and Hoger eagerly pulled his father along. 

‘‘Fun, my boy,” said Master Fit/ Ste[)hen,” and 




A scroll is a sheet of xvriting, ami parchment is the skin of the 
sheep prepared so that it may be written upon. 
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bring Sybil and Hugb to tlie little wo.hI Im-Iuik] 

the Iiouse. I will keep among the tr(*t-s. sit that 

no one can see me, and will await von by the 
sfjring.” 

But. even as lie spoke, a loud ciasliino ot'lu.iuelie.s 
and babble of voice.s told that a body of luen ua.s 
coiuinjr directly towards tlieui, and that the bouse 
was beset, front and rear. 

‘•Ob, father, whatever .shall we do > ” said llooei, 
Jiale and trembling for his father's safetv. 

‘‘Courage. Roger.” said Ma.ster Fitz Stephen, 
laying his hand on his son’s shoulder. ■ We must 
turn into the hayfield, and hope they will pass us 
by, and go directly to the house.” 

Fathei , father, whispered Roger eagei’K', as a 
sudden thought struck him, ■ Hide in'tlie hav I 

Hide in the ha}' ! ” 

‘‘My quick-witted Roger,” said his father .softlv, 

“ an excellent device.” 

The men in the wood were no^^• clo.se at hand but 
the merry chatter of the laughing children was 
closer still, and how great was little Hugh’s delight 
on seeing his father join in their play, Hinging hhn- 
selt down, and drawing his stately, furred robe,* 

In those days, every profession haddtl own ’fclss, the 

clergy have still. A lawyer wore a robe, edged with fur. 
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close Jilxnit liiiii, while K(tjrer tossed over him great 
arinhds ot hay. 

■Come Svl)il.” sidd the boy, “Throw hay (Hi 
father as ijiiickly as you can. And go on laughing 
as it* it was all tun. And never mind that noise. 

Just keep on playing as before.” 

'I’o make good his words, Ivoger raised an an.xious, 

shaky laugh, and puz/led Sybil obediently helped 

to c<*N'er li(‘r tatlu*!' trom \'iew. In anothei moment 

half a dozen heads were thrust over the gate which 

led into the Held. Little Hugh’s merry laughter 

and innocent prattle saved them. Itogerand Sybil 

did their utmost t(> ajipear lively and unconcerned. 

but the tiny boy. delighted with the new turn 

tliegame had takf-n, crowed and chattered s<» gaily 

that they seemed just a merry party at play, and 
♦ 

nothing more. 

“'Tis naught but childer sporting in the hay,” 
said one. “ Best to leave them tiiere.” 

“Av, ay,” said his comrades, “ we’ye naught 
aoainst them," ami they went on to the house. 

Roger crept to the gate, ami watched them out ol 
sieht tiirough tlietall hawtiiorii iiedges. then slipped 
into the \vo(hI ami looked about tliere. He went 
back to the Held. 

“ It is all (juiet in the wood, father,” siiid be to 




lUhlSi. 
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tilt- ^?e;»t heap nf hav. Master Kitz Stephen shnnk 

liinjself tree, and <>nl he ore])t. Ife eaiii^ht nj) 

in his arms at f»rice. Hotrer and Svhil ttKjk 

caeli other's iiands, and awav all tlirec* ran tor the 

# 

(•(►vrr ot* tile wood. .lust as tliev ent<‘refl it. tin* 

% 

main hodv of rioters came up. and attacked the 
house witli a tremendous shout : — 

• l)t‘ath to the lawyers. I)eath to the lawyers.” 

• « 

They were answered by their comiad<‘s who had 
arrived from tlie opposite direction, and a deafen- 
ing upi'oar arose. (needy outcries for plunder, 
haneiniT and crashinir m <>f <loors and window 
framt'S. the clatter of lu'avy ailicles tossed through 
tlie upper casements and falling on the (lagged 
couityai'd, a hubbub of wild sounds ])ursued tlu‘ 
fuiritives as they tlitted thnmeh tlu* trees. Master 
Fitz Stephen ke|)t wide of the ]»ath. and when 
they were safely ainoiiij the thick of the bushes, he 
slackened his jiace, ami reassured his frightened 
children. 

“ There is nothin<r to fear now.” he said, cheerily, 
“ We are all of us safe together, and we shall soon 
reach John of the IViol s house.” 

John of the Pool was a farmer who lived on the 
other side of the wood, and at his tann Master Fitz 
Stephen hoped to find shelter. Nor was the hope 
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vain. Dame Cicely, John's \\iU\ was at home, 

and she hid Master Fit/ Stephen at once in the 

loft, and put the yonn^^vr children to hed in an 

upper chamber. lest someone, seeing tiiem then' 

sliould suspect that their father was not far off. 

Itoger remained with his father, and wlieii it was 

glowing dusk, Dame Cicely brought them soiue 

supper. When they had tinished, .Master Fitz 

Stephen bade his son lie down in the has with 

which thr loft was nearly filled. Itogcr did so. but 

determined to remain awake in case anything should 

happen, but gradually, as the darkness drew on, 

he became more and more drowsy, and was soon 
slecpiii^^ soundly. 





ran ri:\s ants' uKiiKLLioN. 



II. 

WHY THK PEASANTS IIOSE. 

\\ IIKN lio^er <l<t\vii to the turnilioiist' kitchen 
next morning, hr hmnd Jolin of tlir Pool sitting at 

the floor, inrtulinLC a liav rake. 

WImmv is iuv t’atiirr. John ! ” asked the lioy. 

% 

• Hr went awav an hour l»etorr it was lieht,” 

4 

said John, lookino U]) from Ins rake, 

“(Jone away !” crird Poger. 

‘‘ lie has foiiie to Pifiidon, said th(‘ lai’iner. 

“To London!" said “ Tlirii lie will see 

»noth<*r. aiul trll her wrv** all rioiit. 

“ It stands to reason that .she'll be uneasy," said 
John ot’the PotJ, “ wh»‘n tin* stories ot the last day 

or twvi's doinirs m*t to her ears. 

‘‘Slie has ‘’■one to see orandtather, at lus house in 

Eastchea})," said Ko^u*r. ‘ Hut what will happen to 

father on the road if he nu'ets those Hotel's ? 

‘ ‘ There's nothing to fear/’ said John. “ He’s riding 

inv old bay mare, ami w‘‘aring my Sunday suit. 

Roger laughed, and clapjied his hands. 

“ lie doesn’t look much like a lawyer now," went 

% 

on the farmer, “but that’s all the better for him. 
I passed Lawyer ;\-(’ombe’s house last night, over 
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bevoiid Hushtonbaiid it was ail in NVn- liarl 

he been so lucky as you. He had no wai nin-. but 
was cau^dit and killed out vi'liand." 

“ Why are they doing these dreadful things r ’ 
cried the boy. 

Jolin of the Pool laid down tin- rake, and lookcil 
thoughtfully befoie him. 

“They are not satisried with things asthevaiv." 
said he. •• I've .seen thi.s orowine f,,,- ,„any years, 
and knew that an outhreak was not Car oil.” 

‘‘ What has it grown Croni { ” jaiisued the ho\ . 
lo get to the bottom ot things von must go 
back three-aml-thirtv years,” .said his companion.” 

“ That’s a long time, indeed,” .said Roger. 

‘‘It seems short enough to me.” rejiliml .lohn ol 
the Pool,. smiling. ‘'However, there it is. Thirty- 
three years ago I was a lad of fifteen, working for' a 
TOliemaker over at Fell’s Hanger, about si.x”miles 

from here. That was the year 1 348 , when the Black 
Death came to England. 

‘‘ Before ever it drew near us, we heard dreadful 
stories of folks, hale and well one moment, dropping 

the next under the stroke of this dreadful pestilence, 
and dying very shortly. 

Ihe veiy weather and the signs of the sky were 
unnatural. Fii'st we had fearful droughts, so that 
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lln‘ fiirlli Wiis like a liaiiacr. the i^rass humecl otf 
tlie tielils. and ^reat cr:icks ^aped ^vide in the 
parched sed. hen trtMnemhais (hiw npours ot I'alii 
loll(i\ve<l, filling the air with thick mists, anrl turning 
everywhere te a swamp. Still we Imped the foul 
disease would miss us. hut we were stricken one 
(lav witlumt a word of warning. 

’ M\ master went in tlie morniim to Broinley 
Fair. a,s well and s(anid a man as evei’ steppe(l, 
and came hack just after sunset com|)laining ot 
shivering tits of culd. llis hair, too, bristled up 
like a wild animal’s. Before long he was in 
dreadtul ]>ain. and to the terror of all, the fatal 
sign of the Blague was discovered upon him. It 
was a little hard kernel, no bigger than apea, which 
mov(*d with a touch under the skill <'f the aiinjnt. 
The lU'Xt (lav he died, and, before night, a dozen 
more were ill in tlie village. 

“ 'riuui tile Blairue ran (ai from bouse to house like 
a tire, sparing im one. not even the beasts, the horse 
in the stable, and the o.x in bis stall. 

“ Within five weeks, Fell's Hanger was a village of 
tlie dead. It counted nigh upon fifty houses, and, 
sure to he, three hundred pe('ph*. There was not a 
living soul left in it, and the place has been deserte(i 
from that dav. 
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It is not a month since 1 w.is j>;issih!^ nn that 
road, and 1 stopped, and looked about me. tor old 
acquaintance’ sake. The thatch had fallen in, 
leaving the ridge poles bare, doors had rotted fiom 
their hinges, the walls stood green and lnouId^-rim^ 
a mere dead carcase of a place, standing just as it 
was left when the people died (Uit of it. ” 

“But you escaped, John,” said llogei, or v- u 
could not be here now. ” 

Ay, but I was tlie only one,’ replied John of 
the Pool, •* and not being a native, I started for 
home as soon as my master was dead. I remember 
well, too, that as 1 was passing the house of a man 
called Tibb Strong, 1 had a mind for a drink of 
water. I turned to the door, but Tibb called on 
me to hold back. The news had got abroad that 
the pestilence was in Fell’s Hanger, and there 1 
saw Tibb standing within the house, his bow drawn 

to his ear, and a cloth yard shaft laid full on my 
breast.” 

‘I wish you no harm, John,’s;dd be, ‘ but cross 
that threshold you shall not. Oil’ with you.’ You 
may be sure I needed no second bidding, but put 
my feet to the ground and ran like a hare. But a 
broad arrow could not keep out the Plagiie, and 
within a fortnight, we heard that Tibb and every 
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oiH* ot’ Ills t’amilv (I'lwii to death. 

♦ 

When I was coniiiii; over yonder, heside tin pool,” 
and J<thn pointed to tin* mere, a hundred yards 
awav, wliich jjfave him his name, “ mv lather was 
standin<r at this verv door where we sit, ami lie 
shouted «ui me to stop. 

'■'riien he hroimht hurniinr brands and <lrv wood, 

and kindled a lire midwav between us. He bade 

me st I'lp m vseir to the skin, and burn everv rao of 

elothiim 1 Won*, even to mv boots. 1 did as he 

said, and, when thev wei'e all crackhtiir merrilv, 

ran to the pool and leaped in. and swam about 

hei'e and there, thinkiim to further cleanse myself 

Irom the infection. And aftt'r that I went home.” 

“ And did any one in your house catch it i ” 

• » 

asked Itoirer. 

“Never a sien of it came near us,” n‘plie<l John, 

“but, within the twelvemonth, a m)otl half of the 

j)eoph* dit*d, hii^h and low. Ami twas this Plague 

which caused the trouble to-day.” 

% 

*■ However could it do that i ” cried the boy. 
“Why, it was in this way,” replied John. 
“ Half the labourei's had died, and so there was 
more work than there were hands to do it. The men 
who were left saw their o|)portunity and demanded 
higher wages, and whtm they got what they had 
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JLsked for at first, tlieii thev rost' until many a 

% 

tanner left Iiis crops unfathered since the prict* t<\' 
the labour would cost more than they \\>-re umtl.. 

Nextthe Parliament stepped in, and or<lcie<! the 
labourers to work for the old wafes of times lielbie 

the Plafue, and that led to much !j:rumblin f. Time 

* 

and afain the Parliament tried to put the workfolk 
in the place they held before the Black Beathcanie, 
but it was no easy task, loi' a man would slip a,\ ‘ ua' 
from his own parish or county if he didn't lik'- tli 
wafes in those parts, and go elsewhere. Well, 
about twenty years ago, a law was passe<l that every 
man was to stop in liis natiye j)lace, and if in* was 
caugbt trying to escape, he was to be burned in the 
forehead with an iron maile to the shape of the 
letter F.” 

Then I saw one of those men last niirlit.*’ cried 

Koger, “He liad an F right in tlie middle of liis 
forehead. ” 

said John, “ like enough. I saw a man 
once burned so at Bromley. And ob, the screecli 

he .set up when his naked flesh hissetl under the red- 
hot iron.” 

That was very cruel,” said Roger, “and no 
wonder it made men angry. But why do they 
bate lawyers so much ? ” 
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“Ah. that’s another thin^^ of which yon 
must hear, before y(ni can understand the 
present disturbance, ’ said tlie farmer. “ In 
old times men paid rent for their land by 
performing a certain amount of labour for the 
landlord, just as many arc com|)elled to do 

to-dav. 

Afterwards, those who could alTord it began to 
pay money in place of labour, and the lawyer made 
a deed of agreement to that effect between the man 
and his master. Ihit, after the IMack Death, labour 
w as so dear, that it was much more profitable to the 

landlord that lie should ho paid in work rather than 
money. 

So what did many of them do ? I'hey begged 

the lawyers to find some flaw or other in the 

agreements wliich they had made with their 

tenants, so that the agreements could he broken 

and the tenants forced back to the old labour 
terms. 

'Ibis has made many people very bitter against 
lawyers. And as for those who ha<l made no such 
agreements, but who are bound to the land, 
and are still in a state of servitude, why, they 
think that in destroying the houses of the 
lawyers, and in burning the rolls of the manor 
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courts,* thev will dt^strov the' (I«m>(1s whicli 
tlieir inasteis lej^al autlau’itv ov(*i‘ tliem. and sn 


themselves.’' 

But liaveii't the people het*n i^frunihlniii' \to v 
much about tlie taxes as well'" asked l\oi;(‘i. 

Yes, yes,” said .loliii. “ Tliere was a poll (ax in 

1375) rain^'ino’ tVom 4d. on a labourer (o t;«; (.‘'s. id. nn 

a duke, and airain tliis year tliere is a tax « >t‘ I'ltiats 
a head on everybody over titteen. iieb and poor 
paying just the same. 'I’liest* t.ixes ha\'e ar«aised 
much ill-teelin<f, but tliey are only tlie matc'lies 

^7 * 

which have been set to the tire. Tlie (ire it>.el( has 
been laid long enough.” 

At this moment, Dame Dicudv called (Vc m widiin 
the house biddinjr Koi^er come to his breakfast, 
and the boy thanked John of the IViol, and went, 
thinking carefully oyer what he Iiad heard. 

After breakfast, he slipped away through the 


wood, and ran back home. He was anxious to sec 
in what state the rioters liad left their house. He 
trotted swiftly throimh the last bushes, and looked 
out. but the familiar gables no longer peeped over 
the trees of the garden. Itoger stood .still for a 

''In forraer times, each great land owner laid tlie authority of a 
judge over the people living on his eslutc, or manor. 
He tried all offenders within his hounds in his niunor 
court, and there also was kept the record of all serfs, and 
what duties his tenant.s owed to the estate. 
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moinriit, then went oti airnin. 'I'heir dear (t\t\ 

home, with itsijuaint. I>lacl< l>eams rniining across 

the wails, and staircase climbinn; nj) outside to its 
u|)|)er chambei.;, liad vaiiishf*d. and, in its stead, lay 

a h(*a|> black, smoiilderino aslies. 

'File ^nirdeii, witii its tlower.s and fruit trees, lav 
<|uiet and beautiful, the strong June sun marked the 
hour sharjjyon the dial perched on a mossy pillar 
of stone, everythinir uas as Koirer had seen it oii 
many and many a mortiini;, hut for the i(loomy pile 
^^'hIch marked the peasant’s veiii^eance. 

It mi^dit have been worse,” thought Roger, as 
lie went hack through the trees. ‘^Suppose they 

iia.l caught father. ’ When lie reached the farmhouse 

again, he toumi Daim* ( 'icelv hnsv in the kitchen. 

■'1 hey have burned our house to the ground.” 
said Hoifer. 

Deal', .Ifiii-, ’ cried she. “ Think of that, now ! 
Never did I dream of .seeino siich doings in niy life ! 
And they mieht have left your honse alone, for 
timneh plenty of lawyei-s be had enouirh.yet Master 
H it /.Stephen has the good word of evervhodv. And 
(heres my brother Iloh, who worksat the mill, he’s 

■ narcl-d olf with a haml to Lomlon, saying’ that 
tilings mu.st be altered, and now’s the time to do it. 
And where it will end I can’t .say.” 
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HOP, O' THE MILI/S STOKV. 

Several days later, Poirei- was at .si(l»- ot' the 
pool, amusing Sybil ami Hugh hv sailing toi them 
a boat which he had cut out of a block of wood, 
when lie saM\ coming up to them, a man win* 
limped as if footsore. The man came nearer, and 
J^oger' knew him. It was Hob o’ the Mill. Oarne 
(‘icely’s brother, letuining fr<»m London. 

Roger ran at once to fetch John of the lh)ob f*!- 

he kne\v verv well that the farmer Mould be eao’er 

♦ ^ 

to hear M'hat his brother-in-law had to tell. .John 
was at M'ork more than a mile awav, and. bv the 
time they got back to the house, Hob had reireslied 
himself M'ith a good meal, and Mas n*adv and 
M'illing to relate all the neM’s to his earnest 
listeners. 

*‘\Vell,” began Hob, “ you knoM' M'hat a croMxi 
of men marched from these parts. Such a great 
croM’d of us, 1 never did see before in mv life, 
neither on fair day, nor feast day, nor bear-baiting 
time. But M'hen M-e got to Blackheath, outside 
London, <,ur croM'd Mas only a drop in a bucket. 

“ 1 marched up a little hill, and looked out, and the 
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land was ooveird witli tolks as far as tla* <*V(* could 

♦ 

sre. Ami everv mail had come readv to take his 

• • 

shale, whether it miLjht turn <iut talki!i|^ or Hi;htiiig. 
“ Mo.st of us hafl hi-oiodit how ami arrows, otliei'S 

i I 

had sword and hnckler. some carried pitchfoi’ks 
and sevthe hlarl»-s tlxed (Hi p<»les, and tho.se who 
could tuiriish tluMust^lvt-'s with uothiiit^ better, e’en 
marched with a irreat stick over their sliouldei'S. 
W’ ell, \a»u niav jud'o* tluae was noise enoimh for 
one tliine- soim* ari/uimr about their I’iirhts. some 
;:rumhlln‘r about the lords and lawvei's, evervone 
crying out against .Inhn of (Taunt^ (who, ’tis said. 
iXives verv had advice to his m*phew, the Kini;), and 
plenty more just runnin<f about to ^et .some food 
after their loni; march. 

‘'Hut soon the word was passed round ha* every 
man to he (|ui(‘t, for .lohn Ikdl. the piiest, was 
ijointr to preach to us.’' 

“ And V(‘U saw this John Ball. Hob, of whom 
% 

tluu’e has he(‘n so much talk ?” sai<l ('icelv. 

“Saw him, sister." said Hob. ‘‘1 was not 
twenty yards from tin* man, as he stood In a 
waggon to speak to us. Ay, ami a ijrood jireacher. 


*■.10111) of Gaunt was the fourth son of Mdward III. Ho was 
no frierul to the people, who repaid him with the liitterest 
dislike. 
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too. A voice like a bull, aiul a inau on the of 

the crowd might hear him. 

And what miMit his text hav * boeii { askod 

John of the Fool. 

“You’d never guess,” said Hob. Ins eyo twink- 
ling. “ It wasn't from the Script ores. ’ 

“ Not from the Scriptures,'’ .said John ot tlie 

Pool, shakim^^ his head, doubttullv, “ Lwas n(*t a 

* ^ 

proper sermon then.” 

“It suited his hearers, at any rate.” rej)lied 
Hob. “ It fitted them like hand and glov(‘, for 
he preached on the old saying, ‘ Wlien Adam 
delved and Eve span, who was then a gentleman 
And what he wanted to know was where the 
landlords Qot their right to hold us to the land 
like beasts of burden, calling on us to do their 
will, right or wrong, and then he went on to 
show that all men are born e(|ual, and it’s against 
nature for one man to have lights over his 
brother man.” 

“Well, well, never mind the sermon,” said 
John of the Pool. “What did you do next?” 

“ Whv, it was said that the King was coming 
down the river to meet some of our leadei'S, and 
come to a settlement about things,” said Hob. 
“ But he was advised against it, and went back. 



Tin. IM'. \SAN1S IlKnKI.I.lON 



Fn»m Hlacklieatli. \v«‘ inarolicil ini tlirougli a place 
called Southwark, and so came to London. Tall 
[muses standing tliicker than tives in a wood, 
higli walls, fine shops. nev**r did 1 see such a place 
in mv litV*. 

“ Well, the Lord MaV(»r and some ol* his ])eople 
trie<l to shut the gates, and keep us out of the 
(’itv, hut, bless vou, we had scores an<l scores of 
friends inside, an<l thev had the gates open in a 
trice, and in we went 

'I'lien sonu'bodv said that they were breaking 
open the prisons, so I'im Sly. «Iack Tapster, and 
mvself. for we ke[)t together all the time, went to 
see what was happening, and, sure emaigh, there 
were the great dooi-s beaten in, and the rogues 
who had been cooped up inside wert* skipping out 
as nimblv as ever men ran for fretalom. For our 


]nirt we did not like the look of this.” 

‘‘ ‘ 'Tis putting tin* wrong face on things,' said 
’Vi\i\ Slv. ‘ Ko!‘ if wt* let rogues go free we shall 
be thought no better than they. We ought to 
act in everything just iis honest Englishmen 
seeking an honest end.’ ” 

‘•Well said, Tim !” said John of the Fool. 

“It wa^; the opinion of all of us,” said Hob, 
“ but tbe tiling was dom* and not now to be 
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mended. Then there was a ^^eneral cry to to 
the Savoy to take revenge on -John ot (laniit who 
was the w'orst enemy of the peasants, and ' P>nrn 
and kill ’ were the best words for him in the 
mouths of all. 

“ Some, who knew the way. led on there, but 
the job had been done already, and we saw a great, 
tine house all in Haines. But here, it is certain, 
there was no kindly feeling to tliieves, for, as a 
fellow' passed us, Tim SI3* caught a glimpse of 
something shining under his cloak, and Jack 
Tapster and two more seized him. and drew a 
silver c*up from his bosom. He had brought it 
from the burning house.” 

“And w'hat did they do with him?” asked 
Cicely. 

“ Pitched him into the ilames, cup and all,” 
said Hob. 

Cicely shuddered and John of the Pool whistled 
softly. 

“ Where was the King ? ” said John. 

“ Shut up in the Tow'er,” replied Hob. “ With 
his mother and some of his chief men.” 

“ And you couldn’t get in there ? ” said John. 

“Not at first,” returned Hob, ‘ but w'e did 
afterwards, and I never w'ant to see again the 
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1 s;i\v there. \\ liat po^sehsecl nur leader, 
Wat d'vh-r. 1 don’t know. l)ut he seemed to think 
lie would ^^ain all he wanted hy killing' the people 
who ^^ave advice to the Kin^e Several soldiers of 
the d’ower ‘juard \\ert‘ put to death at once, and 
then two ^neat men. one the Archbishop of 
('anteri)iirv, and the other a man they call the 
Lin'd Treasurer', were laoii^dit out to a place 
named Tower Hill, and there they had their heads 
chopped olf. *’ 

(). Hob ! ■’ cried < 'icely. 

“You may well cry out, " said Hob o' the Mill. 
“ It gave me a turn to see such things, and Tim 
Sly, -lack Ta[)ster, and I went back to the alehouse 
where we were ipiartered, r(‘S()lved to take no part 
in them. We had come (piite ready to fight for 
our rights, but to put men to death in cold hlood 
was anotlun* matter. ' 

“ Right, right ! ” called out John of the Pool. 

“ W'ell,” said Hob, “At the very time we got 
into the 'Power the King had gone to a place called 
Mile Knd, and met some of our people, and agreed 
that bondage should be done away with. This 

Tlie Lord Trensuror Imd charge of the money accounts of 
the kingdom. His position corresponded with that of the 
Prime Minister of the present day. 
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Siitistied the men who had comt- t’rorn and 

away they went home.” 

•‘And didn’t you start home as well, lloh^" 

% 

asked Ko^er. 

We did not,” said he *' t’i>r the win<l went loim 1 
that the Kinir would meet Wat T\ ler the ne.xt dav 
at Smithtield, just outside tlie city, and as Wat 
Tyler was our leader, we thought it was <Mir hiisinerN^ 
to stop and see what would he settled lli-ie. Si» 
the next morning we marched in go(»d (»rder tn 
Smithfield, every man with his weapons, and all ni 
irood heart, for we I’elt certain that our terni.^ w.» dd 

O 

he granted us.” 

“ What were you going to ask toi’. IJob ' ” said his 
sister, Dame ( ’icely. 

‘'Three things,” replied Hoh, hohling up his 
thumb and two fingers, and starting to tap them oil' 
one at a time. 

“ Fii-st, that labour should be free, and no man 
l>e Ixtund to till the fields, and rather in the 
haryests of a landlord for nothing, just because he 
happened to he born on that estate. Next, that 
ever}' man should have libert\ to buv and sell, just 
as he liked, in fairs and markets. Next, that the 
rent of land should be fixed at fourpence an 


aci'e. 
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■■ Av. av.’’ said .lolni of tin* iNiol. shaking ins 
lii*ad. thi* nation lias iK*vt:*r seen siich clian^es as 
that.” 

“ Wlion we oot to Sinitlitield." went on Hob. 
*f\Ve formed onr I'anks. and stood waiting. Wat 
'I'vler and two oi- (hive others in front, r<*adv to 
^peak with the Kin^. liefore lon^. we saw a j^reat 
liand (*f horsemen ridin|^ tow anls ns. and at the head 
ot them a hov oil a line hav na«;. and tliat was the 

Killer. ’■ 

d ell Us ol the Kiiiii'. I fob.” said •Svhil and Ro^er 

tooelher. ‘‘What is In like ? 

*■ A Kmi; ol* a thousand,’ orie<l Hob. “ Tlie 

bravest, bonniest lad I ev(*r set eves on. Hut v<ni 

• » 

shall hear. 'I'lu* main bo<lv ofthe Kin^ s men lialted 
about half a bowshot from us. and tlie Kin^ with 
Ins ehiel people came a little forward, and on our 
side, Wat and a few more went out to meet 
him. 

■ Now. there are many stories about the affair 
which happened next, but I’ll tell you just what I 
saw. We were watching with all our eyes to see 
how the matter went, and it was plain that Wat 
was carrying alfaii's with a high hand, when, all of 
a sudden, a man near the Kini; — they saw' it was 

O V 

the Lor<l Mayor of London — whipped out a sword 
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and struck Wat sucli a bl(»\v that lu' droppetl on rfu^ 
spot, as dead as a stone. 

“Oh. the noise and the slu>\itin<r that hui'st ouf 
then, ‘ Tliev liave killed our ( aptain,’ ciied scunc. 
‘It will be our turn next.' ‘Reventre, re\a*n<re,’ 
was the word with others. For inv part, I clapped 
an arrow to niv bowstrint;, and raised our ICierlish 
shout ot‘ ‘ Rows and Bills,' lor I thoutrlit there was 
nothinof before us but to stand and litrlit It out like 
men. 

“ But, before a sin£rle strin<x was loosed, what 
was our wonder and surprise to see the King put 
spurs to his nag, and gallop straight up to us. 
Every man stood silent, looking at him. He pulled 
up just in front of us, and smiled, and wa\ed his 
hand to us. 

“ ‘ What, mv friends,* he said, ‘ Would you shoot 

♦ » 

your King ( Do not grieve for the death of that 
traitor. I, myself, will be your captain and leader. 
Follow me, and vou shall have all vou wish.* 

“Now,** said Hob, striking his knee, and looking 
round on his audience, “What were we to do? 
Could we shoot the King ? ” 

“No, no,** cried everyone. 

“Of course not,” agreed Hob, “Could we 

' O ^ 

refuse to follow him when he spoke such gallant 

lo 
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words to us. and looked upon us so kindly and 
nohlv. and hi* Imt a men* lad i " 

“ Xo. no." they said a^Min. 

' • 

•' We followed him like lambs to some open fields, 
aud there we stayed awhile. A fresh Imd}' of the 
Kiu'.^’s men soon arrived, and carried him ofif, but 
it was aj.jn'c'd on all hands that we had the royal 
promise tied our wronj^s should be righted, and our 
demands allowed. Come, boys.’ said Tim Sly. 

‘ Home is the word now,' and everybody seemed 
to be thinking the same, for the great crowd 
of us melted like snow in the sun, men striking 
away in all directions, each on his own road. 
That was the day before yesterday, and pleased 
(‘iiough we were to come over Beacon Hill this 
morning, and see tlie village, and our own country- 
side below. London’s a tine place, but home’s 
better.” 

*• And have you seen father anywhere in London, 
Hob?” asked Roger. 


” Never saw a sign of him there,” replied Hob. 
‘ ' But when we came through Holton this mornings 
I saw both vour father and mother riding down the 
main road. And they ought to be somewhere about 
your house, now, for we came across the count^J^ 
shortening the distance.” 
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‘ W liv (lidii t v<»u t(*ll Hob?’ cried the 

» • 

children. 

“ You iie\'er af^ked nu*.’ said Hel) n the 
Hut the clilldreii had not waited for his reply. Out 
tliey Hew like swallows, Uoe,.r md Sybil gave a 
band (sudi to little Hugh, and hick they ran through 

the wnoil. 

" There thev are. there tliey are ! ” shouted the 

% 

children wit h joy, as they saw two well-known figures 
huriviiifi^ through the trees to meet them, and in 
another moment they were all gathered together, 
safe and sound after the IVasints' Rebellion. 

[Tlii< youn«; Kinj; who so well came to a miserable end. 

His roiKii was full of trouble because lie was not strong 
cnouf'h to bold bis own against bis powerful and quarrel- 
some nobles, and because, towards the end of his reign, 
he did many unjust things. In 1^09. he was driven from 
the throne hv his cousin. Henry of Lancaster, and 
inurder(‘d in his prison. Henry IV. (1399 — 1413) \^a3 
the fii-st of the Lancastrian Kings. He suffered nn ch 
from plots against ins authority and position. In his 
reign, people first began to be put to death for their 
religion. His son, TlL*nry V. (1413 — 1422), who followed 
him. is famous for Ids wars against the French. He 
won the great battle of .\gincourt (1415), and bad con- 
quered a great part of France when ho died in 1422. 
Henry VI. (1422 — 1401) was only nine months old when 
his father died. He grew up a gentle, quiet man, quite 
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un6t to rule the fierce nobles of his kingcl<un. The land 
in France, which his father luul won, was all lo^t again, 
and a great quarrel broke out l)etween two I'f the chief 
noblemen, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Suineiset 
The Duke of Y^ork was a relation of (he King, and was 
very jealous of the Duke of Somerset, w ho was Henry's 
chief supporter, and held the King’s confidence. Henry 
lost his reason, and Y’ork was chosen I’rotectui of 
England. Somerset was tlirown into prison. Hut 
Henry recovered. York was dismissed, and Somerset 
released and restored to his old position. Such was the 
illfeeling which now arose that a civil w ar broke out. By 
a civil war we mean a war where the soldiers ligliting 
against each other all belong to the same nation. Tliis 
struggle is called the War of the Hoses. Iiecause the 
Yorki-sts took a white rose for their badge, wliile the 
Lancastrians wore a red one. In the main, the people 
took but a blight share in the fighting. Tlic battles 
were chielly fought by the retainei's, that is llie servants, 
or followers, of the great nobles. It was in reality a 
fight between two powerful houses and their friends, and 
was conducted in a very savage and cruel fashion. The 
Lancastrians were led by Margaret. Henry’s wife, who 
upheld the rights of her little son Edward. It hud been 
agreed to set Edward’s claims aside, and that the Duke 
of York should be the next King, and, of course, tliis 
made Margaret angry. At the battle of Wakefield (1460), 
York was slain, and his son took his place, and was pro- 
claimed King as Edward IV. In 1461, the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians fought a terriiile battle at Towton, near 
York. The former won, and it is said that thirty-eight 
thousand men were slain in the fight.] 
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AT 'rilE SKIN OF “THE HOLLY BUSH.” 


Band.vl XoiutKVs, deep in thought, sat at the 
window of “ The Holly Bush,” a little village inn 
twenty miles east of York. His eyes were tixed 
upon a inen>', hustling scene which was going 
forward on the other side of tin* high road. 

It was the day after Falin Sunday. 1401, and a 
market fair was in progress on the wide village 
green. Booths had been built, and, under their 
shelter, traders were spreading out their wares , 
great tires crackled and blazed, and cooks were 
busy roasting and boiling, |>reparing for the hungry 
crowds who would gather round their stalls at 
noon : and throngs of peasants, laughing and 
bright-laced, trooped up eagerly from every road and 
bye-path, intent upon their yearly merrv-inaking. 
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A great brown bear was shuiHing iiis eluinsv 
dance amidst a ring of delighted nislics, and, 
nearer to the inn window a ImiM* dealer and a 
countryman were chatlering bu.dlv ovei' a sha^gv. 
brown ponv. A bov of thirteen, about llaiHlal's 
own age, was holding the ponv, and l.mking with 
bright eves from his tatiier to the dejder as the 
bargaiii was made. 

Randal wondered how the people could be so 
<yay and unconcerned, amidst the <Irea4ll'ul troubh'S 
of the time. Looking at them, (*ne would say 
that England was a (pnet. cheerful place, where 
people did their business without let or hindrance, 
took their pleasure gaily when the chance came in 
their wav, and marched to the fair smart in their 
best, and with no more care on their minds than 
the rise or fall of pi ices. 

To him, Eufdand was a land insure distiess, with 
great lords riding hither and thither, red rorse or 

O O 

white rose at their breasts and caps, and billowed 
by throngs of retainei's*, every one ready for 
instant battle. 


* Retainers were men who followed a great lord, hound to his 
service, and ready to tight in his quarrel. By moans of 
retainers, each noble was furnished with a private army 
of his own. 
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Now Lancaster won, and now York, and with 

every swini: of toitnne Randal Noirevs had been 

t(>ssed u(> or down, for his father, Sir Henry 

Norrevs. had been a close follc)wer of the Earl of 
% 

(hxford. one of the chief supporters of the 

Lancastrian party. But, at the battle of Wake- 

tield, Sir Henry had l)«‘en slain, and all the joy of 

tlie Lancastrian victory had been blackened for 

% 

Randal and his mother. 


A crushing blow liad now fallen upon the hopes 
oftlieir party, and Randal was a fui^itive from the 
most dreadful battletit*ld of the civil war. Two 
days before, lie iiad heljied to arm Sir Robert Crrey, 
ids father's friend (whom Randal served as a patre), 
inv 'I’ov ton He]<b where tlie Lancastrians had been 
completely routed witli fearful slaughter. Randal 
shuddered as he thought of the snow-covered plain 
he had seen. Here, the .snow was brown, and 
trampled, and slushy on the fair ground, and white 
and smooth over the fields around, but at Towton, it 
liad been horribly stained, and a crimson stream had 
moved sluggishly down each furrow. 


Sir Robeit (bey had fallen 


in the last stand of 


tlie Lancastrians, and Randal had been dragged out 
tlie broken and flying tide of the Red Rose by 
his taitldul attendant, Martin the Bowman. Martin 
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had secured two horses, and, thanks to his know- 
ledge of the country between York and the sea. 
they had escaped so far. 

Late on the previous night they had leaeiied 
*• The Hollv Bush.” The worn-out hordes ( ould 
go no further, and, as the pursuit had rolled directly 
towards York, they were sate for the pn-seiit. 

At this moment a clatter of hoofs and marehing 
feet arose at the lower end of the villagi^ street. 
Eandal looked out (juickly but saw that there was 
no danger to be feared. It was but a party of 
their broken forces escaping in the same dina tion 
as themselves. Half-a-dozen men-at-arms rode in 
front, their wearied horses moving at a walk, 
while behind, plodded a score or more of footmen, 
their bills* over their shoulders, tramping heavily 
along the road. Some had flung away their red 
badges, others had no need, for the mud and blood 
with which they were stained hid them entirely. 

Randal eyed their passage with wonder. They 
scarcely gave a glance aside to the cheerful, 
bustling fair-ground, but, with lowered glance and 
heads bent forward, pressed steadily through the 


* The bill was a favourite weapon of English footmen in the 
olden time. It was an axe set upon a long staff, with 
which terrible, sweepinu blows could be delivered. 
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village, aad down the highway. Nor did they 
receive more attention than they bestowed. The 
country folk turiiod a carele.ss eye on them for a 
jiioment tlien returned to their business, or 
pleasure. Here and there a ( hild ran to look at 
them, or a dogcaiiu* to the roadside to bay at them, 
but that was all. 


Randal heard someone approach him. and looked 
up. It was Martin, a tall, brown-faced man of 
lilty, cl id as an archer. Me had followed the 
fortunes of tlie Norrevs all his life, and his aim 
now was to bring his young master safe and sound 
to Lady Norreys, who was at Berwick. To this 
end, he was making his way towards Barneston. a 
little lishing village on the coast. There, he was 


certain of nit'cting with a faithful friend who 


would ])ut to sea with them at an instant’s 


warning. 

Martin,’ said Randal. " Is it not strange 
that the people should he going on with their fairs 
and markets as if nothing was taking plaee in the 
land. See, they scarcely turn their iieads to look 
upon our men who hurry hy.” 

’Tis a picture of the times, Master Kandal,” 
returned Martin. I saw mneh the same when I 


was in the south, six years agone, at the first fight 
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of St. Albans. The people in ^^eiieral trouhle hut 
little about tlie war. Why should they ^ It 
matters nought to them who bears nde, whether 
York or Lanc;ister. Bid 1 came to give v..u 
warning to prepare for tlie road. The hoi>es are 
in good heart again, and we must go far to-day. “ 

Martin returned to the stable yard lieliiuil rlie 
inn, but Randal still lingered a moment at tlie 
window. His heart went out to tlie cheerful 
crowd on the green, and lie would gladly have 
exchanged his rich embroidered jerkin' for the 
plain homespun of the village boys whom he saw 
gathered round the huge tires, warming their 
hands at the blaze, and roasting apples in tlie 
ashes, while the smoke went up in a smooth, dun 
column into the still, grey sky. 

As he stood there, a man crossed the road (piickly, 
and pushed the casement back. He gave a swift 
glance about the room, empty but for Randal, 
before he spoke. 

“ Master Randal,'’ said he, “ glad is my heart to 
see you safe. And how many of our brave lads 

have escaped with you ? ” 

“ Only one,” said Randal, the suddenness of the 
address and question taking him by surprise. 


*A jerkin was a close lilting jacket. 
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“ Only one.” returned the man, “ 1 am glad I 
have the chance of speaking to you. I am a true 
IVieiid to Xorreys, though })ercliance you know me 
not, and 1 can tell you for a certainty that in a 
couple of hours a score of men-at-arms will pass 
this way, Ked Kose men every one. Wait for 
tiicm I beg of you. Jhd your man tarry for that 
strong company of which I speak. But stay, who 
is he ? ” 

“ Martin the Bowman,” answered Kandal. think- 
ing the man wtis certainly a fugitive of their party, 

“Ay,’ said the other slowly. “ Well, bid him 
wait.” But his tone was a little ditlorent now, and, 
without a word further, he went swiftly away down 
the road. As he went, a feeling of chill doubt and 
mistrust arose in Bandal's mind, and he ran to the 
yard where Martin had already saddled the horses, 
^fartiu heard his story to an end, and then asked 
sharply : — 

“ How many eyes had he ? ” 

“One.” replied the boy, “and that very dark and 
bright." 

Martin said no more, but began strapping on the 
baggage with the speed of one who sees that not an 
instant is to be lost. 

“ llun swiftly, and pay the landlord, and back 
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here with what haste you may," said he to 
Rmulal. 

“Why, Martin, what do you fear ' " 

•‘I’ll tell you that, Master Randal, when we are 
full trot from this place. Lose not a inoinent." 

Away rau the boy, and within ten minutes they 
had taken the road, and were riding swiftly towards 

the coast. 

“Did I do wrong, Martin, to answer the man’s 

questions ? ” asked Randal. 

“ As for that,” replied the archer. “ If twice the 
years had passed over your head the answer might 
easily have been shaken out of you, coming as he 

did so suddenly.” 

“ Is he bringing some of the enemy after us, do 
you think ? " 

“I do, indeed,” said Martin, “ and on an errand 

common enough in these times. 

“ Why, what would happen to us ? " 

“ Death,” said the archer shortly. 

“ Death,” cried Randal. “ But they would hold 

US to ransom." 

“ Not they,” said Martin, and was silent for a 
little while. 

Randal looked over bis shoulder as if fearintr to 
hear a challenge from their pursuers at any moment, 
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but tile road stretched away, long, smooth, and 
empty, as far as be could see. Martin began to 
speak again. 

“ That man," said he, is as noted a spy as his 
master is not(‘d for cruelty. 

“ Who is his master i ’’ cried Kaudal. 

‘ Gilbert Xorreys,your father s cousin, a Yorkist.” 

“ I have heard much of that man, but I have 
never seen iiim,” said Kaudal, “ but why should he 
injure me, his blood relation?” 

“ Ah. " said old Martin, shaking his head, “ blood 
relationship goes for nothing now-a-days. Many a 
tight in the.se cruel times have I seen where 
brother stoo<l against brother, ay, and father 
against son. Gilbert Xorre^’s wants 3'our estate, 
and thinks, imw that you have lost Sir Kobert 
Grey's protection, to make sure of it.” 

But, Martin," said the bo}*, “he can get that 
without pursuing me. Xow the Yorkists have won, 
they can take what they like.” 

“ That's a game of see-saw, little master," said 
the brown, old archer. “ Lancaster is down to-day, 
but may be up to-morrow, and then where are Sir 
Gilbert’s hopes. But if 3’on were out of the way, 
he would succeed without anj* more troubfe. It 
would fall to him as his right," 
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“ Lot IIS ndo faster. Martin,'’ oried the hoy. 

And spoil the horses’ wind? ’’said the archer. 
“ No, no. Master Kandal. They are going now as 
Oast as wo dare push them. They are of no great 
']ualit\ . and I would give much if that rogue spy 
had not discovered our road.’ 
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About niiddav they reached a littlt- wood, stand- 
ing at the head ot a long, gentle sl<>j>e. Martin 
twisted about in his saddle, and looked l)eliind. 
From this point they had the I'oad in view thr a 
couple of miles or more, and he sprang tlown. 

“We will n^ive the horses a rest and a feed in the 
shelter of these trees,” said he, "and take somi 
food ourselves.” 

He had bought provisions, both hn’ themselves 
and the horses, at a little inn some miles back, 
and now got them out (juickly. 

Randal sprang down, and stretched himselt, stitl 

from the saddle. 


“ Why do you not no on to an inn, Martin i ” he 
asked. 

The archer laughed. “And suppose whde we sat 
toastinir oui'selves comfortably at the fire, Sir 
Gilbert and the one-eyed spy rode up, and thrust 
their heads in at the window. A rat-trap would be 
the fellow to it.” 

“While from this hill-top we can see a long 

iG 
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wav behind US,” cried Randal. “How stupid 
I am! " 

'• WtM'un t have rnw heads on meen shoulders,”. 

O • ' 

said Martin, tyin.ir the horses to a. low tree, and 

spreadlnij; their provender before them. “ there is 

vour bread and meat, little master. hall to, 

% 

In an bour thev started a^ain. and rede steadily 

all the afternoon, niaklnir b\it one sh(»rt pause, while 

IVIartin I'enewed tludr stock oi tbod at a farmhouse. 

From everv rise thev looked anxiously back, but 

the road remained empty. As the day wore on. the 

skv jj^rew <luller, and thicker. 1 mie and a^ain. the 

archer looked up impatiently, an<l whistled like a 

sailor whistling for a wind. 

‘‘ What is it vou are callin*; for, Martin?” said 

• ^ 

the bov. 

“ Tlie sky is full of snow," replied he. Would 
that it miirht come down as thick and fast as ever 
snow fell ! ' 


As the archer talked, Randal had been riding 
with his face turned over his shouhler. 

*■ <)h. Martin, what is that V* he cried. 

Down a distant slope a dark patch wa,s sweeping, 
(dear against the snow. Martin looked steadilv for 
an Instant, then put tlie hoi-ses to a gallop. 

“ ’Tis five or six men,” said be, “and well- 
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mounted too, by the pace tliey are ri-litiL^r 'i'iiey 
have heard of us, I fear, at tlie farmiiotist^. and trust 
to overtake us speedily. " 

Thev had scarcely ridden a mile furtln-r, when a 
• 

(rreat crv of thankfulness escaped tin* aicht-i-. < )f a 
sudden, the air had become thick witli t winklin^^ 
snowflakes. The storm ^mvw swiftly, and in ten 
minutes they were wraj)ped in a whirline cloud of 
snow. Martin leaned from his saddle and closely 
scanned the road. 

“Fall behind me. little master,” said lie. ‘and 


ride as exactly in my steps as you can. ’ 

Randal did so, and Martin continued to observe 
the road. 

“ We are approaching a lar^e village, he said, 
“and there h;us been enou^li tratiic of men and 
horses this afternoon to confuse our steps, and, 
mayhap, I can cut an hour’s advantage out of it. ” 
He now sat up straight, and kept an eager watch 
upon the right-hand side of the road. The mouth 
of a narrow lane appeared, and Martin turned mto 
it. Randal instantly followed, and they still kept 
one behind the other, for the lane was not wide 
enoiiffh for the two to ride abreast. 

O 

“ Now,” said Martin, “ Let us pray we meet no 
one in this narrow track. It goes round tin* village 
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and conies out aaain to tlie ro:ul a mile on the 

<*tlici side. <)ui imrsucis will ask idr us in the 
vili ao-e fin' a cci'taint\'. and d no (Uic has seen us go 
1)V. they will he thrown out, and verv likelv take a 
cast hack, and so lase time.” 

'I'wo Imndred yards further, Martin Hung out his 
leit hand. liandal peered through the snow, and 
saw a taint gl()W as if a gieat fire was shining 
thiough an xincurtained window. They were jiass- 
ing behind the village inn. Fortunately the snow 
deadened the sound of their liorses’ feet, no houses 
sto(Kl close to the track they were following, and no 
one was abroad in the driving storm 

“ I believe we have cleared the place unseen,*’ 
said the archer, as they sprung out to the high road 

again, and hurried forward, ‘‘and time is precious 
now. *' 


“ How far are we from Harneston, Martin ? ” 
“About eight miles,” saitl he, “but these poor 
beasts will go slower, and slower, from this, on. 
1 he road gets much worse, the snow is balling con 
timially under theii* feet, and the hard da 3 '*s work 
is telling on them. ” 

“ Shall we reach Barneston to-night Martin ? ” 
“No, Master Randal, that we shall not. All I 
look foi- now is night and C’orhv Wood.” 
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The iii^ht came fii-st. and. as the hlaekii.-'^s si-tt h-d 
down, the snow ceased tallimr. TIkt.- \v:is n-. 
moon, and the heavy clouds still \v,aiii«-.l th.- -kv, 
and caused the earth to be covered with -olid 

darkness. 

Martin had dismounted, and was h-adini: tli-- 
horees up a hill, when a taint, swert noit- canir to 
their ears throuich the silent night. Th'^v stoppl'd 
and listened, and it came again. Sonu- on.-, far otl. 

was winding a bugle horn. 

“’Tis Gilbert Norrey’s call. 1 know it woll/'said 

the archer, pushing on again; “they liavo bi-coinr 

scattered in some tashion, and he is gathering them 

round him.” 

Randal shivered to think that his enemies were 
so close upon his track, but Martin heard him niovo. 
and laughed gaily. 

“ Fear nothing, little ma.ster, ” he said, "Here are 
the first trees of C^orby Mood, and within titt\ 
yards we wdl leave tlieni the road to tin'inseK es. 

Randal looked above, and about him, but the 
blackness of the night was such that he could mark 
no added shade of darkness as they entered the 
wood, yet though he could see nothing, he felt the 
difference. The trees seemed to press tlie gloom 
more closely upon him. 
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'I'll.- arclHT now walkn.I tlin l,<,r.s,.s, with 

tin- o-ins oatlii-r.-«l in on.- hatnl. In ih.* otli.-r 
h.'l'l out lii^ l).,w at full I.-nt:th, n., that it touch.-rl 
tht' tr.-i-s which stoo«l ii, i-;,nk alon^ tin* [talh. Tap, 

tap. tin- ho\\ t'.-ll upon trunk aft^-r t runk, until 
It iiiiss.mI Its 1>-Lr'ilai Strok.*. Th.-y had conie to an 
intrival. It was tin* nn.uth of tin- path f..r which 
-Martin was s^-t■klny^ and ho tujin-d down it at nnoo. 

Ill* walkod swittl\' aloiiLT, and the tired horses 
aiiihl.-d after him. 1 he path wouinl lound. and 
roiiinl, and at last the arcln-r st.'pped. " Here is 
yood shelt.-r under these h<.Ilv hushes," he said. 

I shall tasteii tin- hors.-s and then sliji hack to the 
load, to mark how many are following us. Will you 
stay with them, litth* imisler? ' 

‘•No. Martin.” said Ikmdai, “ I will come with 
\ . an ” 

‘ ^on will see notliiuL^n 1 can assure you.” said 
the arcln-r. tyine the reins to a l.ram-h as he talked. 
■■ I can make shift to count them hv ear. l>ut eyes 
will do nothim.- t.eni.dit. ' 

■■ Neyertheless, I will come.” said liandal, and 
they went hack toe, .t her. 1 ,.„| leached 

the mouth of the path, when, smldetily. a tiny, r.-d 

point of heht appeared, nioc-d f.r an instant, aud 
yanished ae-aiii. 
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Martin stopped, and whistle<l sottly. 

“ A torch ! ” he said, “ a torclu they aiv pr«ivi(h-(| 
with li»dit. We saw it between tie- tiers. N<»\v a 
trunk has hidden it. Stn* 1 It comes into slrht 
aofain. ” 

o 

“ What will you do, Martin ? ’* asked tlu* hoy. 

“ First, little master, thank iny lucky star that 1 
returned here,” said the archer. “ Tliey mirlit 
have turned down the path and come upon us 
unawares. But now, we shall be ready to meet 
them with steel point and giey (roose wini;. ” 

Martin drew a little aside from the path, searching; 
about by sense of touch until he found what he 
wanted. Then, returning, he led Bandal to tlie 
spot he had chosen. The boy heard a low, musical 
twano* as the archer tried his bow, and .found the 
strinfy taut and tme. Next, he felt Martin pressing 
arrows into his hand. 

“Take these arrows,” said the archer. “ now feel 
exactly where mv shoulder is, straight in front of 
you. Lay an arrow on it, feather first, and as soon 

as 1 take it, clap another there.” 

As they took position, the glowing point of fire 
came into view again, but much nearer. Now they 
heard voices and the trampling of horses. On, and 
on, came the pursuers, and soon the red glare of the 
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toi’cli bFt(;iii to Hash tlirouirh the trunks, and, coining 
into the utter blackiu'ss. and beinj; assisted bv the 
snow, seemed to hght up tlie wood in a surprising 
fashion. 

First came the one-eyed spy, holding the torch 
alott. and bending down to examine tlie track oi 
theii- footsteps. Behind walked three stout fellows 
with cross-bows rtwly to .slioot, then rode a knight 
in full armour, the polislied steel Hashing in the 
torchlight, and, lastly a man-at-arms learling a string 
ot horses. Wlien he came to the jioint where the 
marks turned down tlie path, the spv called upon 
them to halt, aiul the kniglit rode to the front. 

“They have turned down liere 8ir (Jilbert,'’ siiid 
the one-eved man. 


Sir Gilbert Siiid nothing, but stared attentively at 
the marks. The scene, as it presented itself to 
Randal, was striking in the extreme. Beimr 
furthest in the background his glance commanded 
everything. They were covered bv a screen of 

tangled brambles, ami immediatelv before him 

% 

knelt the archer, his bow drawn to his ear, and 
rigid as a figure of stone. Sir Gilbert, a bare 
<lozen yards away, had the vi.sor* of his helmet up, 


The visor of a helmet was the piece which covered the face. 

It could be lifted up and down. 
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and the arrow was laidlull on Ms tae«- S.. swtft 
and sure a bowman as old .Maitin, frd lapidU 
with arrows, held them at a doadlv advanta-'o. 
and Kandal felt as secure , s if 1,,. tn-.Mi 

eyeing them from behind a stout ram|.art. Shall 
we follow the track, Sir (dlbert ' ’ a^^ked tin- 
spy. 

For a few moments Sir (dibert ivinaimMl ^^iMnt 
and uncertain. Little did he think that liis own 
^ife trembled in the balaime of that decision. Had 
/he but lifted a huger to point his men along the 
path, Martin’s arrow, at such slunt range, would 
have gone through brain a?id headpiece. 

No. said he at last. ■" 1 a follow out such a 
path without the torch would be impossible, and it 
is clear that the old archer is at bav somewhere 
within this wood. To advance upfm him with a 
light would be to present such a target that he 
could mark us down, himself un.seen. How tar to 
the next inn ?*’ 

‘'Two miles, or more/’ replied the spy. 

“Lead on, then/’ said the knight. “ Thev 
cannot escape us to-morrow.” 

The spy lighted a fresh torch, for the one he 
held was nearly spent. This he tossed away into 
the snow, where it was quenched instantly, the 
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Ijaiul niovi-d on, and wore soon out ot* sight in the 
depths of the wood. 

Ihitil the last dicker of the light had vanished^ 

neither archer nor hoy moved nor sj)oke. Tlien 

Martin hlew out a gn‘at hreath, and slipped his 

arrows hack into the (juiver. 

“ Seai’ch out yonder scrap of torch, Master 

Randal,” he said, “ ’twill he useful to us.” 

Randal laid marked tin* spot where it had fallen, 

and soon had it in his hand, and they hurried back 

to the place where the horses had been left. 

“Sir (Rll)ert liad a go(«l idea of your plans, 

Martin,” said the hoy. 

% 

“Ay, ay,” laimhed the archer, ‘ He knows tlie 

rules of war. But it wa« tine to hear him talking 

about the trap they might blunder into, when 

already he sttunl in the midst of it.” 

“ Had you a mind to let the arrow fly, Martin ?” 

“ Tliat 1 ha<l not,” said the archer. “The twang 

of the string woid<l have given them a hint, and 

three of them had their cross-bows ready bent. A 

chance flight into the bushes might easily have 

settled our busineSvS. All parties were suited when 

Sir Gilbert struck for the inn.” 

By this time they had reached the horses, and 
% • 

the archer, producing flint and tinder box from his 
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pouch, struck a light, and kindled tlie j)ie*ce of torch 
they had brought with them. 

Randal now saw that they stood m a htth* liollow 

4 


surrounded by rocky walls. 

% ^ 

“Take my dagger,’’ said Martin, “jimlcut away 
at those low-hanirinir tir branches, and boat tlie 
snow from them. ” 


Randal beiran to slash away at once, while Mai tin 

carefully tethered and fed the liorses. Then he 

% 

came to the help of his young master, and they soon 
had a great heap of springy fir boughs tos.sed down 
in a dry corner, where the sheltering rock had kept 
the snow away. They had barely finished this 
arninofement when the torch winch Martin had 

o 

stuck upright in a heap of snow, gaye a dying hiss 
and went out. 


“Well, well,” said he, “we must haye our supper 
and £0 to bed in the dark. ” 

o 

He had obtained for themselves a great brown 
loaf and a piece of cheese, and Randal thought lie 
had never tasted sweeter food in his life. Yet his 
weariness was even greater than his hunger, and no 
sooner had he folded himself in his cloak, and laid 
himself down on the elastic cushion of the fir 
boughs, than he fell instantly into a deep, dream- 
less slumber. 
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H VNOAI. setMiied to have harelv settled hiiuself 
to sleep wln-n he felt the archer shaking his arm. 

‘M )h, Mai tin.” he said, rubbing Ids eves, it 
can’t he the morning yet. It is <|uite dark. And I 
have oidy just lain down." 

Martin lauglu'd softly, and thrust a piece of 
tin* bro\Mi half into his hand. 

Eat. little master. ’’ said he, “and (juickly, too. 
Uavlight must not find us in this wood, or we are 
lost." 


W Idle Ihindal munched his barlev bread, Martin 
made the hoises ready for the march, and as soon 
as the boy had finished, they pushed on through 
the wood. 

■‘Which wav will von go, Martin?" 

“We must follow bve roads until we are well 

% 

past the inn," saiil the archer. “Or M'e should 
walk straight into the wolf’s mouth.” 

He 1 dmselt was on foot, leading the horses, and 
as thtw went, a faint, grey light began to steal 
towards them from the eastern side of the wood. 

Mar tin gave a cry of vexation. 




“That comes of not beiii.r aljh* t*> tli<' stars, ’ 

he muttered. ‘‘Dav is neaivr than 1 thnmdit. ’ 

* 

The path was very narrow, and, iti plac.-s, 
by fallen tiees and overgrown brushw ikkI. and as 
the wood began to thin, and show ..j' tie- 

open country, they saw that it was deal dav 
without. 

“ iStoj) here, until I see whether wt' dare \entur(' 
be^ ond the cover of the trees, .saul the archer, and 
gave Kandal the reins of' both horses to hold. 
i^Iaitin went forward, aiul peered about cart'tidlw 
He seemed satisfied, and went a little further, when 
suddenly Kandal heard a loud hum, as if a great bee 
had buzzed past him, and, at the same instant, with 
a loud cry, Martin reeled forward and fei.. 

Kciiidal set up a di'eadful shriek at seeing himselt' 
robbed of the man \viio alone stood between him 
and death. He was about to fling himself from his 
horse and rush to the place, when to his great 
surprise and relief, iMartin sat up, and waved to him 
to keep back. Ihen the archer rose to his knee, 
and peered through the clump of goi ’se behirnl which 
he had fallen. Two men were racing towards it, 
the foremost runner being the one-eved spy. Martin 
fitted j^n arrow to his bow with the speed of light* 
and shot. With the twang of the parting arrow. 
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tlu^ spy Hung up liis anus, leajjt'd high into the air, 

and tell iijjou hrs face. The other luaii (larte<l aside, 

and hid himself hehiiid a tree. Martin ran swiftlv 

% 

hack, swung himself into the Siuldle, and thev rode 
away through tlie fringe of the wood, A parting 
holt hummed after them from the second man, hut 
wide of the mark, and awav he Hew in the opposite 
din‘otion. 

“()h, Martin/' cried Uandal. “ I thought the 

shaft had struck von.” 

% 

'I'he archer chuckled. “Not within a yard, 
little mastei-. I^ut that was a rare crv V(ni let out. 
It was that, ajid not the worn, old trick I tried, 
which deceived them. Thev thought for a surety 
that you Innl seen me pierced through and through. 
However, that rogue will spy on honest men no 
more. '* 

^lartin sat up in the saddle, and studied the 
country before them. d'hev were ridincf across an 
open heath, through which ran a wide smooth track, 
d'he ground was firm undtu- the snow, and the 
horst*s galloped merrily along. Hinging it about in 
white showers, and putfing out great clouds of 
breath. 

“ How far are the rest awav, Martin ?” 

The archer turned his head and whistled sharply. 
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“You can see for yourself, little luastei', worse 
luck.” 

Kniulal looked back. They were three-ijiiarf [•rs of 

a mile from the wood, and a knot of liorsemi-n uas 
just bursting froin It. 

“ Ca!» we not go faster, ^Martin ^ cried. 

'‘In a minute,’' replied the archer. 'We are 
going as last as we dare over this snowy grass. ' 
Almost as iMartiii sjjoke. they reached a cause- 
way runnin^T through the heath, aii.l now the 
horses Were driven to the top of theii- speed. 
Neither hoy nor archer spoke, nor even looked at 

. word to spare, e.xcept 

to encourage their steeds, no glance to give e.xcept 

upon the road where they eyed evei v inch, to he 
ready to meet with hand and rein a chance slip on 
an icy spot. Thus they rode fa- three miles, and 
when they dashed out to the highway at a point 
where it crossed a corner of the heath, their 
pursuers had gained but little. 

Barneston was now four miles ahead, and, if 
their steeds held out, they were safe. But a 
couple of miles more, and the poor beasts begari to 
Hag. They Iiad striven gallantly, but their utmost 
had now been accomplished, and the powerful 
horses of the pursuing party gained steadily. The 
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S(.M was now III t'till iiinl se*oiiH*(l so near that 

Kandal looked for Barneston at every turn ot the 
road. 

“We shall win, now. Martin, shall we not? 
he said, ejitrerlv. 

“ riiev are nearine* us fast.” saiil the archer. 

“ Do von tear they will catch us vet ? " 

• ^ • 

“ 1 do.” said Martin. 

4 

At the inonent he spoke his horse ^ave a great 

stumble. Martin drew rein, and leaped down. 

He laid his lon'»- bow over his shoulder, an<l started 

to run swit’tlv at Ibindabs side. Sir (blbert and 

% 

his men swept rouml a bend in the rt‘ar, and set up 
a. great shout of triumph when tliev saw Martin 
dismounted ami running. M irtin caught tlie shout 
and smilefl erimlv. He was not vet lK*aten. The 


road was windiio'^ tliroujrli a rockv country, with 
tVeiiuent turns, and they lost siglit of their enemies 
once more. 

*• Follow me,” cried the archer. He struck away 
at a sharp angle to the road, and ran directly 
towards a tall rock which seemed to block all 
furtlier passiige. As they came nearer, llandal saw 
a laiw, irregular hole at its toot. It wiis the mouth 

O’ ^ 

of a cave, and he hastened to spring from the saddle, 
and seek its shelter. Tlie entrance wiis not large 
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enough for the horses to enter, ,.,„1 .\[.,rti„ Ihste,,,-,! 
then, ,i„,ckly to a husi, dose hv. Ihr ,h,. 

hwse. i-elieved of liis weight, had trott.-d Meadilv 

after them. As he followe.l Kamlal, .Sir Cilli. rt 
and hi.s men came nam.l the tm„, a,al gal|,,|„.,| 

down 0,1 them. At a sudden note of the hniglu’s 

hoi-n they stop|)ed, and time for them, to,, " A,, 

arrow rattled on ,Si,- Gilbert's hel.net, and with 

such lo,-ce had it been <lischa.-ged that he ree|e,| 

m the saddle. In the .snug shelter ,,f the cave, 

Mai-tin had set his bow instantlv to work, and his 

enemies made haste to i-ide behind a thicket. 

“ The, -e was a stupid t,ick.” said .Martin “to 

lay ,ny arrow on the knight in his ar.nour of proof; 

Had I niaiked one of the others we had been an 
enemy tlie less.” 

In a motnent, the archer and Randal had taketi 
pos.tton, jt.st as they had placed thetnselves in the 
wood the night befoi-e. .Martin drew well back fro,,, 
t ,e opening, so that there was no chance of a cross- 
bow bolt being discharged at them with any 
certainty, and Randal stood behind him, ,eady to 
supply arrows as fast as they should be shot. 'Fo,- 
two or three minutes they saw no sign of their 
enemies, then, through the gaps of the leaHess 
boughs, they perceived them scattering right and 

o o 
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left Martin tried ..r>e or two Hying shots at them 
Init the cover was too thick to atVord hnn a clear 
aim, and ).e saw that lie was throwing arrows away. 

“ What are they going to do, Martin ? ” ^ 

“ Rush from five ditlerent points at once,’ said 
the ohl archer in a gloomy voice, ’ and the knight 
is certain to get in, tbi I must spend my arrows 

vvlitM'o tlu‘V ure sure to pierce. 

“ And what then, Martin ? ” 

“ Nay, little master, I cannot tell yon more. I 

will do my best, but I can promise nought.’' 

Randal pressed the archer’s rough hand, and 
Martin stroked his young master’s bright hair. 
Neither spoke further, but they undei-stood each 
other well, and awaited their enemies with firm 

1‘esolve to lace theu\ the last. 

A sharp blast rang out on the bugle horn. Martin 

drew his bow to the ear but no movement followed 


the note. 

It was clearly one ot warnini; to be ready, and 
the next wovdd sound the oi»set. llandal watched 
the thicket with wide, staring eyes and dry lips. 
It seemed a long, long time between each thump of 
his slowly-beating heart, and a humming came and 
went in his eare. All the same, he held the arrows 
steadily, one on Martin’s shoulder, another m his 
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left hand. The seconds dragged slowlv on 

bud.lenly, a uo.se as of son.e one sloudV a..d 

le.iM ^ walking came to them from behind. There 

was an inner cave, and some one was movino i„ it 

hen came a faint tinkle of a bell. Still no bin, oi 

tbe truth flashed acioss their minds, when, of a 

sudden there aj.peared a dreadful, stooj.ing (io„,e 

Its body and head wrapped roun.l with a 

woollen cloak, swinging in o,.e haml a bell which 

now b.oke out into loud jangling, an, I in th,. other 

lioldmg a long stick, with which it groped its feeble 
way. It ^^•as a leper. 

“Unclean! Unclean!!” cried the leper, as he 
passed through the outer cave and searched with 
hiS stick for the entrance. “Unclean ! Unclean t ! ’ 
With the first jangling of the bell, tbe bu.do 
lorn had sounded the onset, and forth bounded The 
five attackers, the four men running with their 
cross-bows laid for the mouth of the cave, the 
Kiii^ht flourishing his sword. 

But that crouching, sightle.ss figure checked them 

dead. Men who feared no danger of sword or shaft 

s irank. white to the lips, from that dreadful life-in- 
death, the plague of* leprosy. 

“ ' Unclean ! 1 ” The poor, solitary 

wretch, driven by the fears of men far from their' 
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company ami sympatliy. raised his hollow, terrible 
ci’V, and claimed his bell until the rocks re-echoed 
his monrnt'ul chorus. 

Tht*re was not a man there but believed that the 
liori'ible disease could leap and strike him where he 
stood, and they bioke and Hed, utteiing cries of 
alliitrht. 

'I'he terror of Randal and Martin was not less 
than that ot lhemen without. Thev also hastened 
to ilv from the cave as soon as the leper had taken 

f . 

a few .steps from the entiaPce : but while the othei'S 
had oidv to Ilv in dr(\ad of the awful jiestilence, 
thev had to escape b(»th. 

“ Follow me, little master,” cried Martin, and 
ran like a hare for the clump of trees behind which 
their enemies had been hidden. Here, the horses 
w(*re tethered just as Martin had e.xpected. No 
one was to be seen but Sir (olbint, who had 
returned tlu*re, and was abmit to wind his horn tf 
call his followers about him aoain. His l>ack was 
tt»wards them, and tlu* sound of (he bui^le filled his 
ears, so that he knew not of their apjuoach. 
Martin had left his Ixov in the cave, and had no 
other weapon than his broad dagger. Of what 
avail was that against a man sheathed in mail? 
He half drew it, then thrust it back, and hurled 
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himself upon Sir Gilbert with all his force. Putting 
both hands against the knight’s shoulders, Martin 
tlung him headlong forwards. 

fu'ash ! went Sir Gilbert’s helmet against a tree 
trunk. “Up! Up!!” screamed Martin and with 
two or three swift sweeps of liis dagger, he cut 
through the reins with which the five hoi'ses were 
fastened. 

Nimbly as a cat, Randal swarmed up a tall liorse 
ami swung himself into the saddle, Martin leaped 
upon Sir (Albert’s own charger and away they 
gallo])ed, just as the knight, awkward in his heavy 
armour, gf>t to his feet. Two or three bolts whistled 
after them, but sped harmlessly, while the other 
hors(*s, freed and riderless, ran wildly aboiit the plain. 

“Oh, Martin. ” cried Ibuidal, ‘ ‘ who would have 
dream(‘d of such an escape as tliis G’ 

“Ay, ay, little master,” laughed the archer. 
“ While there's life there’s hojie. Marry, but that 
poor stricken man did \is a good turn, dreadfully as 
h(* terrified us. ” 

“ d’liey have to catch their liorses before they can 
follow,” cried Randal. “Ours will do them no 
service. ” 

“ We shall be out at sea before they sight 
Barneston,” said Martin. 


UXCLEA.V ' rXCLEA.V ! ' 


L'o!) 

The archer was rii,rl,t. Barnesloii was reaehe.l, 

the tishin-r vessel was put to sea, and they were 

riding merrily over tlie waves, wlieii three horsemen 

.hashed down the steej) cliti road, which led to the 

httle Village, The knight, whose iirmoui- picked 

liim out clearly at the distance, rode lii,s Ijoi-s,. sad, lie 

<leep into the surge and shook his fist huiously at 

the dancing skill'. But his rage was all in vain, as, 

with a favouring south wiiul, the tishing boat 

Jiloughed through the waves towards Bei wiek and 
frieruls, and safety. 

Note ON Lepers :-Loprosy «as common in Kn-lmal m the 
Middle .Ases. riie spread of this dreadful di.sease was 
largely helped by the filthy hahits of the poorer classes. 
The lowest orders -the .serfs or i-illeins-lived mad 
hovels which had neither windows nor chimnevs. Food 
wa.s plentiful, hut for months together in the winter they 
hiid no fresh meat or vogetahles. The unfortunate pooplL 

casts. They had to ring a bell and cry out “ Unclean ' '' 
to announce their approach, so th.at others might avoid 
them They were not allowed to enter churches lest they 
should infect the congregation, but gatheied at an open- 
ing in the wall, through which they could hear the 
semce. In some of our very old churches these loiiers’ 
«nn<^ow3 may still be seen. With the adoption of 
healthier modes of living, leprosy died out. 

[Alter Towton the Lancastrians were beaten at Hedgley 
Moor and Hexham (1464). Margaret fled to France, and 

the Tower. 

Ldward IV. reigned from 1461 to 1483. In 1471, after 
quairelling with his principal supporter, the Earl of 
Wanvick (so powerful a man. that he was called the 
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Kinf^-Miikcr), uiid his hrollier Clarence. IMward IV.. was 

coinpeINd to ri*tirc from the counti’v. and. for a little 

while. Ilemy VI. was brought from thcTowt-r. and placed 

on the throne. But Eclward IV. soon returned and 

collected large forces. He fought a great battle at liarnet 

(1171) where Warwick was defeated and slaim Then he 

marched against Margaret, who had gathered aiuither 

army. Tliey met at Tcwkeshiiry. where the ]>ancastrians 

weie beaten and Margaret was captured. Her son, 

ICdward. was either kill<-<l in the tight oi slain in cold 

l)l<)od .shorllv after it. Next, the death of Ilenrv VI. was 

• • 

announced, but whether he was murdered or not is 
uncertain. After Edward IV. died in 14'^3, his son, Edward 


0 


V.. became king. But he only reigned two months. 
Then he and his brother disappeared just ns his uncle 
Bichnid look the crown, and it is generally believed that 
they well* murdered in the Tower. Richard III., brother 
V of Edward IV.. reigned two years (1483 1485). The 
peojile who thought that Richard had caused the little 
princes to be murdered, now turned their thoughts to 
‘ ^ Ilenrv, Earl of Richmond, a Lancastrian noble of royal 
blood, a ilescendant of Edward III. Richmond collected 
Q some troops and invaded England. A battle was fought 
■) "> Git Bosworth I'lehl (14H5), wliere Richard was defeated, 
slain. Richmond now’ became king, as Henry VIL, 
^ind with him a new era begins. After nearly thirty years 
of fighting, in which the old, fierce, (juarrelsome nobility 
was almost tlestroyed. it was possible for the king to make 
bis government more elTeclive. since* a strong king bad not 
now' to spend bis stu nglh in keeping bis barons in order, 
nor was a weak king borne down by them.] 


Noti:. — At this point — the parting of the ways between what 

IS called the Old and the New Monarchv. or between 

% 

Medueval and Modern England — this book will end. What 
boys and girls did in the limes which succeeded will be 
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young reader a glirnpi^c of the Social Life 
of tho Welsh People from the days when, 
roughly ef>cakhig, licgnii to *HXiipy lU 

present borders. Tlu- Aubjeet Is a very wide 
one, and it Im only dealt with here on the 
broadest and slrnpIcAt lines. Throughout 
the work A clooe rcgitrd has b(i*n jiaid to 
pointii where WcIaL life Iiah shown it.<-clf dis- 
tinctive fn>m the general life of the British 
people. The book fonnA a companion to 
the two volumes entitlc'd Social Life In 
Engbind, ' which have met with so much 
appreciation in British Schools, and such a 
volume has long been wanted. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. IMcc 2s. 6d. 

WtU) IS Sketch 

Thia relume traces tn a h>gtcal and luUh 
llgitdc manner tho dorelopmcnt of the main 
facU>r« Id our uatloiiai history. No attempt 
Is made either to niaiutAiu a etrlctly chroDo- 
logiral order, or to make Uie iMxdc a com* 
f»ondlntu of historical iufommthm. Tlie 
main theioo in <icvclopmciit» and where two 
or nn»tv groat movemeuta run ivimllel to one 
another in {>»lntof ttruo, they are dealt with, 
for tho Hake of cle;imeaA, In iicparatc chaidcnc 
i$ucb topics aa Feudalism, tho McKlIoral 
Church, tho Tudor 3fonarchy, Modem Demo, 
cracy, are thus dealt with far more cITccti rely 
th.ao in the ordinary hi«turfcail textimk. 
Without some nuch introductory wtudy the 
Uf story of Kiiglaml la extremely diffictill, if 
not tmpoa<iible, to understand. 
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These D^urf\fftt$, with the exception of 
Section VI.. arc reprinted fn'tn ** A History 
of Kui^ULd furSchouU. * 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HIS- 
TORY. With 2J lliu^tratKma and 21 Mup*« 
and Plan:*. Price 25. 6d. 

Tljcrc in a ^uwin£r cenTiction uiuoii^' 
Teachers <»f hikU>r>* that their puptU, at aoino 
time in their bch<*ul life, should l>c prcbcntcxl 
with a brief akctch of World History, and 
thus be enabled to fit into au uni. red scheme 
u( derclojnricrit the scraps of detailed Infor* 
nnittuii that they have picked up. 

This book is an attempt to supply at a 
price within the ranio; of all sch<jols — loclud- 
iriKi <Jt) CTery (^ounu. coiitinuati«>D and tech* 
ideal schoolfi^a brief skeUrh which bhail. in 
pari at any rate, have sufficient atmosphere 
to interest the pupil as It standH and xt the 
same time c ntAin a nufficientty detailed 
sequence of events to t,dvc the lime*l>cn*|x:c- 
Utc, and allow the teacher to select tor )ilrn* 
self the biptc^ tliat be wishes to expand. 

By Nohmas L Fbazbr, M.A. 

A SimMAEYofENGUSH HISTORY. 

From B.C* 55 to a.d. lOUL 
With 63 Illustmtions and 12 5fa|ia. Cruwii 
8 to. Cloth. Price 2*. 

Dlls book is AU attempt to make a summary 
not only useful but educative, by tnbclnc the 
ii^rtiopffitni of the main currents of English 


History, and l>y providHi;r tduftmfu'tni, 
pcr(raitf. mopi, /*•*'/! 

of /iyrfi'jn atTnin^ ucccAs^irj to an xUidi r tud' 
mg of EugliKh I(ist<'ry, and a j of \i4 

l uncut (frtTis. 

Iiv (;. E Miiton. 

• 

MAPS OF OLD LONDON 

l^hdiui in 1741'.'», by Jtuis !<<** gi C. 
Ix»iidiUK WcAtinmnWr, ^nd .s.»uihwiirk m 

16|3, by A>iTiiosv V fcN lu s W>> .<K-nia 
The City uf Ix>iidun in luTT. by .IoIIn 

Oull.UY. 

Ix^ndun, Iwf-O, by KAi.rn \uK'< 

Price Is. ca^ h 

Or can bo ubtalnod. .Lb ng with otiu r five 
map^. bund coinpUdo In one v«»]urne 
Demy quarto, cloth. Price 69 

Ktlite<l by B A ].kks, 
HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 

Price Is $d. per viduiuc 

I. Alficd fo Kdw4rd I. {t>:i-l u7.) With 
40 Illustrations. By B. A. 

II. Kdward 11. (•> Bichani 111. (1307- 
14KV) Wlth60llJuitr4tions By A, l> 
Onr.Kswooo. 

III. Henry VII. fo KUa^lx'th. (1 1'*'* 1 »mO. ) 
With 41 lUustratloni^ By F. M Wi.>t. 

JV- James I. tc James JI. 

With 3«' IUU'»trat1uns. By II. Fowki.i.. 
In tbb series an attempt has t>cen ina<)e to 
combine the ** reader ’ with the *' U*xtdKH>k,'* 
to luterc^t children in Knglifth bi»b»ry by 
prc*^ritln^' it to them in u picture.Hquc and 
%lrid furiu.aud to pniVidext the ruime times 
sound gTuunibwurk of f4ctf* vkhi«*h may l>e 
n^ed an the (^i.h of more detailed tc.\chmg. 

Thu seri«. ^ i«i intciided primarily for the use 
of middle fi>rin«. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 

READER. A.i>. S7«l •‘T*. .Selct:t< d fn>m lives 
in the History in ll(<»grapby ' volumes. 

For use in Primary beholds. 

With 66 IlliistrationN. Price Is. 9d« 

By J. A. Nkklin, IhA 
POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

From BoadUen to Anne (02 to 1714). 

With 31 llhjstrati^ms. Pric« la. 6tL 

Or In S pcpantc ports, vir., : 
B->adiceato lUchard II. (01 to 
Henry IV. to ilary(13*»0 to 1*6^). ^ 

Elizabeth to Anne (1666 to 1714). 

Price 4d. net each. 
No teachers who understand their obllfia* 
tiuus will allow their pupils to forego the 
l>o^HCJuiioT> of what has been written in the 
noblest xtyle about the greatest even ta in the 
chnmiclcs f»( England. Diis selection alma 
at fodteriag, by the Kamo lueaDs, a nidi men* 
tarr taste fur literature and a sense of hla* 
I torical iinagioation. 


A. k C. BLACK. LTD., 4. 5. k 6. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. W. 


BLACK'S HISTORY SERIES (Continued) 


lij- N 1 GHT 1 N(;a 1 -K 

VISUAL HISTORY. 

outline I*ict»*rc*i and 

a ittiip f‘*r i olo»inn*f : aV^ut U«0 «TniiU 

III \ririii;d uici idin^' sketch 

itiripK. Shi.kll rn»wi) |t»' Vr\<^4s $ 4 . 

*' N Uiml '* earn* • “n the Idea <»f the 

ti>i iu4.r l»/< •k'* <'f « Ociiyr3i|*hy , 

etc. ) i%t*d ti^ incati** jilot tre^ and «liii|4c 

Httcci)p»tY t*> lAt*’ the 

JH> ( With its 

coUiur. Mid drinirttic actrni ire IntnOtics^i 
and prr.vldc iii^/.iiftl for tl.o <tnld> m?U- 
c XI *u uud riAliind Md i v|t \ . 

^laIly the idrturv* in tins little Ikw.U 
are tJi |>'itilic ^Tillcrlc^, and all or* hy N^ell 
kn<»wn artibt^, and illii‘'tr:it< eeciits of 
Kiifc^lish in»t<iry. 

??i»iita>jk* fr.r l,<j\vei f ornit nf S?<ioiiJnry 

Sch*^!’*. 

BLACK S HISTORY PICTURES 

itclccted nnd «‘litcd >»y (•. M. M-A. 

Ivuch 1*01 K'ti^ lU idct'ircs Ih > pedal 

dct^uduablc tUc f>oKtfi>U»^. 

Trice l6. 44 l»cr net 
1. Our Early History (Kn^ni Karh' -t 

2 Tbo Mlddlo Agos 

3. Tho Tudor Period (Hs$- 1 

4. Tbo Stuart Ported 
5 The E^rly Goorgos (17l4*lHiri). 

G Modern England 

The chikf ulin ot t acriea la to ntirnolat^. 
hy iiiCikiia of lutcrcathnr putnrea. iv child < 
hiatorlo^il ituaglnatlon and to aopply rrmch 
of the " Atmu«)dKTC " and many the 
<lctAil>i of \ih mental picture*. 

Thi* acrus coiitAina ea ref oily •*tlct.dctl 
eollectiona <d picturvn ilhi^tratin^* the chief I 
ev'cnta of llritHh ht>t«'ry . phot<*^rnpLa <*i 
cA«^tlo*. renniiii*. c**mi 5, drcn*e*, manu- 
scripts, etc., and pLan* and map* Wluio 
no uonativc picture.* Iiatc been intr'-im c<l. 

• are ha.* Ix'oti bikcn to reicct only 
whkh aro correct in historical <ir^ad Maii> 

<d the orf^nnl picture* arc in puhMc 
galleries, and arc all by well known urtiblv 


j Ily Hcv. 'J'Kl.KoliK Vm{|,lv, M A . li.Sc 

THE STORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 

f roTii carlig^l (jiik ' •<* the prc«ctit Otj . 

A ('••ut»ty lllsh.rr f.^r With k foil- 

p 4 *'v Ilhj^traM -If * iii e*l‘»UT. and nt 

hU- k and whit» Trice l0. 6d. 

Aiiiift at riPi*h*nr»g ro* t«» tli*; 

lower aiid tniddh* f Tinr* ••{ #*• <• Jidar^ fci ho»*l« 
*ofi>c «»f tin* Wealth * d history c*»Til.\inc<i iri 
h*<'Al rcc»nl*. uJotlof in d«KUrf»ct>t, 

formal treatise, ••r lii st it'jtion*, and 

l*n .setd. Ilcfcfs'fK of enur*>e. 1»*.*en made 

to the wider str«..iiri of natioiinl hlss^>rT 
far ha* ap| v ared nc^rc-wary f- r tin* •axo 
of continuity at»d njpletcne**. 

iJy \V. M Mackkn^^ik, M A 

OUTLINE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 

K‘ 1 < \ n. '^l to IV4 

Witli lOl IlhjAt I lid M Tn • 2s. 6d. 

of in two vohifjH- Trn c Is 4d. • leh. 
Vol. T A n *^1 to I u 
Vo|. II A.f« rc.i to the disrupthiTi 
Tin* aim nf the author hH*iK*cn to^ulw*litutc 
a clciirly written, r-dicrcnt, and, it i* hop<*d, 
Intcrcft ing iv.arritivr* jyi,^ oecrhunii tied with 
iianic* HiHi dit*'' fop the hrokrti ^•»o'oc<*ion 
<»f ** merry t.ih • and exaggerated CfU**>Jc* 
to whkh S 4 'otti"h ii>st 4 »ryon thi* al'^Io La* 
l»ceh lYduced. and which ha* de«troy<*l at 
I once II* i^r.iMilar inlcrc«t and H* csTicational 
value 

I>> Mati.l Km.imtt. I> a 

AN ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL OEO 
ORAPBY or THE BRITISH ISLES. 

ContAiiiing O* 1 lhi*t rations an*l TingtAJn' 
riiatie Trnc Is. 64 . 

Uv Ai;Nr> NlkllTINi/ALR. 

A FIRST HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

|>acrc I 

1 ‘rubablc (•Tice l8. 4<1. 
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